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** V£t]]4^ numciplo nulU dutitr, omnlljiii ii5fl+”™LuciiiiT'iTa. 

The various couvses of action taken by the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, in the struggle 
to preserve what yet remains to us of out mouumenta 
of Art and History, neceftsaiily entails a certain 
amount of expenditure, which year by year tliroatens 
to become heavier, os the work of the Society is 
carried on udih grraiter vigour, and extended over a 
wider field. 

It ;vas with the object of helping to provide these 
necessary funds that the following Lectures were 
organised ; and the hearty thanks of the Society )tre 
due to the lectnrers for bo kindly giving thair servicea 
gratuitously, and alsa for allowing their Lectures to 
be printed. 

Tlie subjects treated of in this volume are ve^ 
varied, and exteuJ over a wide field of time and 
place. 
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PREFACE. 
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TliQ ilimple md liic-mtJo Att of tbe iiiicii^ntr 
Egyptian^ used cliiofly m n inimns of e^cpnesaing Ids 
hopes aad fean* regordijig the world beyond the gmve. 

The great fresco palutipgs of Italy, executed when 
poiater^ sculptor^ and arcliitect were one ■ or, at leasts 
worked together in inutiml deiJcndeDoc and nnder- 
standing; 

That period of cotaplete unioD of the tluree Arts, 
whea each Lad nchieTed power of expression suftl- 
cient for a separBU; existence, and yet all worked 
hand in hand, acknowledging the just liurits nnd 
scope of each. 

The Deoorative Art of thei Greeks and Romans, 
with iu aplcadid harmony of eomposition, and per¬ 
fect symmetry of form. 

Hie medneval Parish Charcheg of onr own 
country, each with a whole bistoiy written on its avails 
—churches which for centuries were one of the mnia 
outlets for the expression of what Art was in England, 
—History and Art which should be speemlly dear to 
us, and sacred beyond all other, Ijcing as t],ey are 
our main inheritance from our forefathem^ and bound 
np so closely with the life and lalioura of those who 
struggled to make this inheritance a fair and Doble one. 
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Last, though not least, tlie *“ fomifl of Ait 

_thoso, that is> in which rich anil poot alike have 

their share; Less pretending than their more ansto- 
cmtic bretlireiip Painting and Sculpturep yet pcriiaps 
tnqte important even than they in their contribation 
to the great tnass of human happiness. 

It ia hoped that these Lectures may awmso a 
keener sense of the nmty and solidarity of all forms 
of Human Art^and of the great deU we owe to tho^ 
bygone generations of workers, ’wbo toiled not for 
tbcroselves only* but also for to leave ns a legacy 
of harmony and grace ami tUc many Llihig^ that help 
to make the burden of life less heavy. 

Surely it is the duty of each one of ns to strive 
tlwt this heritage may pass on to our eiicceasors 
tinimpaircd in beauty^ and no less mstructivo te them 
than it lias been to us, and to fight earnestly against 
the raodeni vanity which w'^oiild obliterate all traces 
of the bygoue days when Art was livmg, with the dull 
nincteontli century stamp of feeble copyism or wilful 
falsificatiou. j jj 
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LECTURE I. 

Bt RE^L^'ALD STt?ART POOLE. 

THE EOTPTIAN TOMB AND THE 
FtmjRE STATE. 

It might be thought that the subject I have chosen 
was not altogether appropriate to the objects of the 
Society for tho Protection of Ancient Buildings, but 
I think I sboll be able to show you that there are do 
ancient buildings in the world which zDore clnim our 
protection than the monuments of Egypt It might 
be thought also that, in connecting the Eg^-ptian 
tomb with the Eg3rptiaa doctrine of the future etato, 
I had mtheF departed &om the subjects of this course^ 
which are associated necessarily with architectinie 
and art rather than with religion j but in the case of 
Egypt the future state is eo intimately connected 
with eveiytliing the tomb contain^ and with ite very 
structure, and all the ideas which led to its compo- 

n 
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sitioB, that I ccraJd not possibly divoico tlicse two 
subjects; T could not take tho leeaer and leave tlie 
greater. And to ahow that the Egyptian tomb 
deserves your synipatby, I need only recount the 
Iiistoiy of its fate in difTerent agea. I muat firat oak 
you to picture to yourself the old Egyptian chief, 
the ariatocrat, the great landowner at Meinpliis, or 
Thcbca, or in Middle Egypt, leaving hie beantifu^ 
vineyarde, his gardens, and liis hunting-grounda, and 
comiog day after day, or mouth after month, all 
through his lifetime, froui his niijority to his death, 
to see and work in hia tomb in the desert; to sit in 
the gallGiy that overlooked the beautiful river ; 
where the land shows so clearly tlie contrast of 
death to life ; ktiow'ing that he ttus passii^ away; 
to face it boldly and bravely : to give so much of his 
life in making to himself a monument, which was at 
once a proof of Ms belief in the immortality of the 
soul, and in the importance of this life as beating on 
that of the future, and was at the some time meant, 
aa be himself says again and again in different in¬ 
scriptions, to tell future generations the liistoiy of 
the past. Think of the man with some flymjiathy, the 
man with a great idea, who was not afraid of facing 
the unseen, as so many of us are. Then think of 
the visitom in later times, the old E^-ptimiB, who 
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caiDc to thesG tombs and wrote oa tlie wolb in beau¬ 
tiful charactera, in tbe few spasre inchca between the 
pictures or the sculptures^ their impreadons of 
what they aaw. Two scribes wlio went to a tomb 
at Banco Hassaiip wrote that the iatenor woe ^*like 
the sky when the sun rises" OMaeporo^ Feiniurcs 

3ibL di VEcok d€S hauUs 
^iud^A; So, ph. hist. xxTv, 49); so did the glowing 
pictures, wUeh have only lately been destroyed, strike 
the Egyptlfiiiij in their fancy I And then think of 
the Greek and the Eoman^ who left for us in neat 
tjra^ti their interesting iniprcsejons of the scene. 
There is a veiy curione atory of the visit to an 
h^yptian tomb by one of the Coptic saints, which 
has been taken out of a Coptic majiuscript by Mr. 
fievillout of Ihc Louvre, one of the leading men of 
onr day in the interpretation of the phases of 
inn life and histoiy. This statement tells the stoiy 
of thE3 gentle Egyptian saint, who, fleeing away from 
the Peraian invaeion in the sevenrii oeotuiy of our 
em, the first sign of the storm of the grMt Moliam- 
incdan conquest^ took refuge in a tomb at Tliebes; 
and his deacon^ who telb the story, relates bow, 
going into the tomb, they found it spacious and 
adomsd, containitig the mummy of a rich man, 
enwrapped in magnHcent swathings. On the walls 
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wett; a number of tablet*. He found a roll, and gave 
it to his master, who unrolled it, and read the names 
of those here buried ; and then he gave him a chaige 
to retom to the convent, and bring him his provieiDiis 
once a week. One day when he was returning he 
heard within the tomb one weeping and beseeching 
the aid of tlie eointi Aud then he recounts how he 
heard hi* master talking to the ohl who 

was buried there. The Egj^ptiaii was complaiTiing 
of the misery of the fuhiro state in the place of 
punishment into which he had been cast, but he 
said the saints prayers hod at last given hun respite. 
The saint had examined him, and found he knew 
nothing of Christianity^ so lie dbinisscd him to rest 
Sleep till the day of the general resurtection/' Then 
the narrator, tho deacon, entcra the tomb, and says 
he found no one within but hie master; but there 
was the mummy, sleeping in hhi place ns before 
(ReYilloxit, Itcvm ^yptdoffiqu^, 1881, 67 segq,) 
Tlien we must think of the Arab visitor in the early 
days, who paid great respect to tljc$e tombSL Tliere 
is a very strong appeal by tlie great physician and 
philosopher Abd-el~Latcef, of Bagdad, for the pro- 
tection of jmcient buildings. He lived in the time 
when the sceptre had passed awoy from the Arabs, 
and fallen into the Imnds of the Kurdish house of 
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He aajs the fonnet kings commanded that 
thc^ niQiiuments should be spared, though they were 
not of the nelson of those who raised them. Tlie 
reasona given by this great Aristotelian philosopher 
fire worthy of being heard now. Ho says these monu¬ 
ments are records of time* then they narrate the events 
of history^ and so oonhrm the truth of tho sacred Eook. 
Then be adtls: ** They give uu a warning whence we 
come and whither we go ■" and kst of all* they offer 
us a picture of the manners eud customs of ancient 
times, and of their art and philosophy. Therefore, 
he says, auoh monuments should be preaerved* for 
wbat better incentive could yon bavo to study 
than they afford ? And lie laments the destruction 
wrought by greedy seekers after treasure, who reck¬ 
lessly destroyed the ancient worka of art 
Compend, L 4), After this came the gr^t building 
kings, who mised those epleudid edifices in Cairo 
wliicb have fallen into ruin; though wc tmet the 
Commission which we have uided to call into exist- 
cnee will do something to preserve th em, Xhc 
remains of Memphis were dostreyed by these build¬ 
ing kings* and where Ahd-d-Lateel saw them there 
is now little but the fallen Colossus to mark the 
site. 

The last of the buildere was tlie utilitariaQ Turk^ 
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and bo tiinuid the eepuJchiea of E^pt into mere 
quamea^ and excavated the tombs for stone. He 
WTia followed the European traveller. Beforo he 
came there were, in my recollection, thirty-three 
yeans ago, tombs as perfect as wlien they were mode. 
Hut tbea came the traveller, this reckless man, 
with wliat is colled high education and cultnre, per¬ 
haps an Oxford or Cambridge scholar, who won Id 
not be guilty of fraud, deceit, or l3dng, but who 
deliberately destroyed lustoiy. M. Navillo, the 
greatest iiiterprctfir of Egyptian philosophy of our 
day, was a long time at Thebes, copying inscriptioim 
in the royal tombs, in order to publish the Litany 
of Ra, the great document of Egyptian pantheism. 
What is the history of tliat task? Here and there 
there is a gap, whicl) is caused by the ignorant tra¬ 
veller who has cut portions out of a record without 
knowing what it means. He did not intend to pul 
them in a museum. Museums are for entire monu¬ 
ments, and not for such things ns these, which are 
worse than etolen goods. Marietta immortalises a 
traveller who broko into the temple of Deyr-el- 
Bnlireo at Thebes, and cut out the figure of an Ethio¬ 
pian princess, the earliest and most curioos that time 
has preserved to ns, of the sixteenth century before 
our era. He cut out only one figure from a long 
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BcrieB ; backed it out to carry it ts^wtLj for hb owis 

pleasuie^ or, still worsa, to oSbr it for soie. Such 
* 

tilings scam to ub inCTediblep and yet I hnTO aeon 
them done. They were done last year by cducatocl 
EDgliflhiuen and Americans, for very rarely are 
Frenclunen or Germans guilty* That la another 
renson why we sboiild tiy to stop such evU doinga j 
tills is something all of us can do, with this Society or 
without it, Time would Ml me were I to preach on 
tide melancholy text I must go on to my subject 
First of all^ 1 will endeai^our to give you tbe 
Egyptiou docLrine of the souL It is quite impossible 
here to draw an outline of the Egyptian roligion^ but 
I can offer you something as n key to the knowledge 
of it which is vciy important Some religions have 
had n regular dcvclopnient, othcis liavc been arrested 
in their development by many causes. In the Egypt- 
ian you can trace distinctly that there was^ at a 
very early period, an arrest between two ideas of 
spiritual tbiiiga; and* consequenGy, two ideas have 
ruled to the loat Withiii these limits there wa^i 
great dcyelopmcut, but it was always controUod by the 
conditions which obliged the ^yptiana to keep the 
uid and the ucW;, the barbarous and tbc civilised, 
together. You are all fimiiliar with the theciy of 
the solar myth in the Greek niythologyj it is first 
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tlie history of the ilsily or yearly coarse of the awn ; 
next, it ia tbe stoiy of the life of man, his riae, hia 
great glory in his nieiidiao, his fall, his apimrent 
defeat, and hia final triumph; then it heccmiea a 
legend or story of a particnlar mdividuol, periahing 
liko Achillea in tire shadowy gale of Troy, in the 
fulness of his povi'er. In I^pt it never goea hoyend 
the second stage. It is first the inactical view of 
the oomse of the ann, then the allegorical view of 
the huiuan life; but it never posses into the story 
of a particular life; We must remember this re¬ 
ligion had great qualities, altliongh there are those 
things in it which must always rightly rerunin hor- 
Iwirous to us, such as anima] worship. There are 
noble oouceptiona; there is the conception of the unily 
of God, so undoubtedly true of tbo Egyptians, tint 
they sought in three difTcrent ways to work it out 
and prove it; so true that one of their philosopliera 
writea, 3000 yra« before our ere, as a modem philo¬ 
sopher would write, of God, and not of the gods; so 
tme, that tlie name of God never became the name 
of different gods, and, when tbo Cdpts throw away 
all ideas of their old religion, in their voisiou of the 
Scriptures they retained the word "God” as the 
true, holy word, which had never lost its force 
throughout the ages. 
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Xow as to the dactrLac of tbe soul With a 
nation like the Egyptians the leading printiple of 
their religion is the rolatiou of the soul to human 
life and reaponsibilitj, SL Mospero, m his 

des F^pt€^ de POticnl (3d ed. 39 an 
adniinible little book, Ima given a piatuxo of the 
Egyptian doctrine of the soul, sshidli I bava Intberio 
thoroughly accepted, and quoted and med * but 1 now 
tbiuk be has gone a little beyond the ancient docu- 
nieiita A vciy beautirid account of this doctrine 
is found in one of the books ’written about the 
third centuiy of our era. This is the /Wmaudet 
of Ilermea Trismpgistusp an iotcTesting ilialogne,. 
which evidently embodies in the Pktonic form 
the Egj-ptian belief. M. Maspero lias hiten this, 
and bos put in tho earlier equivalents whertver 
they were necessary, I do not say ho is wrong* 
but I cannot go quite as far as ho doe% because I 
Uiink the Greek pliilosophers may have gone a Ettle 
beyond the authority they possessed to give a grmn- 
mntical and logical form to the old Idees.^ 

The Egyptian soul h repieseuted to us by the 
uiDDuments m consistiug of three difTment 
There are three names which apply to the didhreut 
elements which constitute the imtnateriol part of 

* i5» Mr. U+ Owen't JSwry^ 1812^ fL 41. 
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man. These mmcs I will not give you in nncient 
toriDS, but in their mcxlem equivalents- There m 
first tlie genius or * double.^ Thut was the oM 
notion of the inhabitant of the tomb, tbo notion of 
the ghost, the exact representation of the person as 
he was 'when Uving, and one who required the pro¬ 
tection of the tomb^ where he ohoald be hoirsed and 
fed and even entertained- That creaturep the double, 
lived like the doppd^inger of Gonnan ghoat^lore, 
during the lifetime of the niun, and^ in tho olden 
time, represfinted him after death. 

Tlioij there w'as also tho eonh which, with the 
Egyptians, was cominon to man and the atiliuals, 
the animal sotiL Vfe may call it the life* but 
it waa always di&tiiigiiifihGd as the soui It was 
animated by tho Divine intelligeneo, which was tho 
highest part of man, which did not come from man but 
from Go«L This was the munortal part of humanity* 
So that first there was tho double or genius, then 
the souh and lastly the inteUigenoe. The conscience 
was distinguiabed, from all these, and was proper 
to the soul, and, according to the Egyptians, the scat 
of the conscience was the heart We gather this 
from tlie different religious books which liave boon 
found buried with the mumiDy for his safe passage 
through the mysteries of the unknown world to final 
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happincsA Tlie dwtrineof the future of tho soul 
WHS more important to the Egyptians tlimi that of 'm 
present, and the whole doetnno is consisjt^Jntiy repre¬ 
sented in tlio story of tlie god Oairis, \rho is the sun 
of the night and in a lesser degree the sun of the day. 

He ituBgined &e tisiiig in liLj brightness, but 
Huddenly ho disappeets beneath the western horizon, 
conquered by darkness. Subsequently he rises aguin 
ns a young sun and asserts kb victory over dark¬ 
ness and enL As OaJria every imn and woman 
went into the land of shaded to be judged by hiuij 
and as he passed to judgment ho had great trials 
&nd great ckngorB to mideigo, but the greatest trial 
of all was the final jadgment ia the Hall of the 
Double Truth, or if yon like, Truth and Justice. The 
soul went without its intelligence to judgment, hut 
the conscience temained, and the soul pmyed it not 
to hear witness against it in its trkL The trial over, 
the soul passes! away* if condemned, to the second 
death, For to the Egyptians there wus no hope after 
condemnation.^ After the judgment the stiiil had, 

^ It Itiay tw thvqglit tint the Cfamcli la indtrLtml tQ ggypt for 
thii!i dogmn of cLcriuJ c£>qdciiifDatic»D, w^ch many icfiiw to on in 
cithar tlia OIil or tbo Ucw XfitA^ant. Auil we mqjt rsmcaiber 
tiiiU Oi%BD, %u & Fklofibt, and a ChnatiUp worthy to 

be tdlicid a Fattier and evta a Dck^f of |1 id C^archp ww tbs Elnt 
to pion»t ogsliut tba dwtriftt, whluh wiu oat, h e Jiidgtdi Scmitirp 
alhJ ogainiE which lia A|ijivdcd to the anthority of Uto 
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thougli ju&tifiodl or triump1mlit> to go through further 
onieab, to cultivate the Elysiau Fields md to posa 
at leDgth mto hl^;g$adiiess. The rntdligencc rctnmed 
into the soul, which wua received by the Creator^ 
and did not again resnnie its sad and perilom life 
upon tho earth. Everj^ trial was passed and full 
joy was ohtaicLNi It was nbsorbed in the Divine 
Eseenca 

All this happened in that mysterious eounttyv ^hc 
Amenti or bidden land, wLidi means in Egyptian, 
like the Hebrew Sbeol, both the tonxh and also the 
uadeiworld; so that in Hebrew os tn ]!^^ptuin 
you have the double use of tho mmt term. But 
when the Egyptian prays in his sepulchral tsbieto 
for the futuiOj and colls for the prayers of those who 
vidt hia tomb, he apernkB of the Indden huid as the 
ancientp the vast, the perfect; and thifl must certainly 
apply to the “ other world,* an F^yptian term, and 
not to the tomb. Other expiessions lead to tho belief 
tbnt^ in moat cases, we are not dealing with nmtoria] 
but spiEitual conceptions Yet it is hard to connect 
the mnmmidcation of the dood with tlie future state. 
1 believe the mummy was originally due to the 
preserving quality of tho sand of tlie desert and 
the piety of the relations, but, of course, in process 
of time bccainG attached to the ideas of inunortaUtyp 
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The 'EgypiimA were conacmtis of a great difSciiJtv 
ill tlie association of apparently preternatuial pre- 
servation on earth with their notions of the import¬ 
ance of the fntnre states Hence the loat ceremony^ 
tliat safiied ceremoity 'HrLich wm perfomed befoK* 
tljc mummy was mclosed in tbe sepulcbml cbatubcr 
and the pit was filled up that none aliould era* enter 
again, was the fiimfly and sacerdotal rite, in wMeh a 
priest and the elilcst son conferred on the mununy 
the power of moveineiiL They wanted to inaka it 
clear that tliey ■were not bniying the luan hiniadf 
hilt only the outer coreiiug in which hie soul and 
intelligence had moved and lived. If you look for 
a moment at a picture of the ftinenil eeiemony 3'ou 
will see Low tliia doctrine io iiltLstratcd. It tepre- 
Bonta the ftineml of agmt Theban noble (Wilkinson, 
Ist ed., pi. S3). 

Here w(? see botli the mammy borne along os the 
creature to be buried, ai^d the fumitam of tin? tomb 
for tbe double as iia inliabitimt; bat most strangely* 
in the lowest line you aeo the dead hushsnd and Ma 
living wife who lamented him {the Elgyptiaiia were 
much attached, the hasboad and wifej^ twice passing 
acroBB the seorod river, he himself na the mammy and 
as tho living double, with Lis wife a Lving person^ 
going to the other side of the river at Thebes to liia 
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bumi-ploGC^ and, as the language of tha inscriptioti 
teLU n&j also going many miles away to Abydos^ 
where tliere was a gap in the motmtaia through which 
the souls of men flew into the imderworld in the 
wako of the setting sutu They know exactly whfit 
this was and where it happened. The intelligciLce 
is not hero j it is much too sacred to be mixed up 
with funeral rites (See Moapero, £tudi6 £^^itn7i€^ 
L 1, fasc. S). 

Now, to show the constniction of tJie toinb, 
which was so great a matter to the Egyptians, I 
have given in a diagrani a very good section from 
a paper by lilariett* (Porrot, dt tAH dam 

VAjUupaiii: p, 186), In this there are three 

portions of the tomb \ first the chapel, nlwaj'u open 
to visitors, then the pit leading down, in this case 
from the floor of the chapel, bnt in other tombs from 
the enmojit of the tomb through the rook, to the 
sepulchral cbEunbcr, which was beneath the cliapel 
Beddes these three parts, some of the most ancient 
tombs coutiun a fourth, that which has been called 
the Bccret chambcT^ closed np^ and only conuectod 
witli Iho ehapel by ajT-boleaj and oontaioing several 
statues of the deceased, which are placed theta 
so that the doable might enjoy tiio fragrance of the 
eaciihcea and incense offered in the chapel to his 
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laoiiior}'. Tw4j other diugrams reptiaept two of the 
oldest tombs; those which face north IinTe a portico 
{Id., p, l^G), and those which look westward have a 
recessed entrancei, and usually a false door besides 
(Cf. Itl,, 1 i 3), lly a glance at the drawings of the 
Ctrent Pyramid, which is tj’pical of the whole group 
of hlemplute Pyramids, you will see tlmt tlie prin¬ 
ciples are the saute as those of the lessor tombs. In 
the elevation you will see that in front of the pyramid 
there was a chapel (C£ Id., phin, p. 193 ); the sloping 
paasogc shown in the section (/i, p. 212 ) waa the pit 
which led to the sepnlchral chamber. There was no 
other object in building a pyramid than to in nk*' 
the memoty of tbe king lastiog, and to raise a fitting 
representation of the immortality of the soul We 
have not wasted our time in considering I^fessor 
Smyth's speculations, whicli have been idl destroyed 
by recent measurements, and have all to be apeeu- 
lated over again. I should also notice that I have 
in another diagram a represenUtion of the sepulchral 
chapel of the largest sort, one of the great temples 
in WcBtciTi Theb®, which will show how all these 
things are Idndrod and illustrative of one another, 
Kow as to the contents of these difierent cbambeis 
and their decoration. The chapel was the centre of 
all fitmily worship. The Egyptian temple was even 
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more restricted in its use than the Gteek or Boiheiu- 
Tlie <w high-priest, or Ids represeotetiTe, 

oBciftted there for all the people. Religion rrns 
con hoed to the cliapel of the tomk There the 
Egyptian family met, and made their offcruige; ond 
that is one of the rensons why we ought to Lave 
some respect for these funeral monnnieuto. Tliore b 
Bome thing peculiarly touching in the motive which 
led the Egyp t buB to record that which they felt to 
bo most sacred, and that which was moat worthy of 
commemoratbn oa history. Not less touching is the 
troat placed in tho ^daitor. Mariette aaya that amoug 
hundreds of tombs he found only a very few with 
evidence of ft door. The ancient tombs were con- 
siderctl perfectly free from any danger at the hands 
of the spoiler. So civilised were the Egyptians that 
it was not thought necessary to guaid their sepnl- 
ebres. It waa left to the higher civilisation of 
modem timea to despod them; it needed people of 
cnltare to do thatj and it can never be undonu. 
This is what makes our regret the more hitter. 

The purpose of the cltapel was threefold. Tliis is 
told in the inscription over the door, and more fully 
in the Bepulchral tablet, which always faces the east, 
and is in the west wall, being the entrance to the 
undfirworld, the hidden land heing in the west 
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rrom it m Iciun that e^-ety one who should viait 
the tomh should say a pmycr for the good funstal of 
the deceased, that he should haye a happy passage 
through the risks of the other world, and that offer¬ 
ings should bo wade on stated days. These rites and 
duties had a wise end in connecting the future offer¬ 
ings with the funeral chapel, because the mummy bo 
becume a sort of title-deed of the estata. So loug as 
ho waa sofa there was a centre for the worship of 
the gods, and so long na tlie prieata received their 
shore of the offerings, which in the case of one 
of the pynmiid-building kings took place for some 
3000 years, it was their interest to keep the estates 
in the family. One estate was taxed for so much 
Itonoy, another for so much milk, and so on. That 
is how the mummy became so very important a 
pereonage, and how mummification was brought to 
very great petfection. becanaa it waa necessary that 
people should be quite sure that there should be 
soroetliiug real in the tomb for which these oflerings 
should be duly paid; and that, in fact, the mnnuay 
should not disappear but remain as the man himself, 
or at least his human envelope. In these chapels 
many scenes ore represented with great freedom anti 
fulness, especially those relating to the occupations 
of the deccEiscd in his lifetime, and there are not 
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only teligioos but liiatorical pictures. lu the eitrliest 
tombs we find ubundent subjects portRiying the He, 
the otdioory cmploymeiits, and the greet funeral rites. 
All our ideas of EgyptiiUi mannam and customs down 
to a Into period come from tJio pictures of tlic tombs. 
Tliey were there witliin my memory, hut have now 
for the most part perished. The greatest soeue of all 
is tjjo funeral feast, when the relations celebtato the 
passage of the deceased to the other world, with the 
desire riiat he should enjoy a perfect day at the lost, 
and they meet together with dancing and music, aud 
then they taise that strange dirge over him, which 
is the most wonderful mmture of true lament and 
the intense desire atill to enjoy life as well os they 
can. 

Then the sepulchral clijaiuber wna also a place as 
if for the living. TJufoitunatdy aU the tombs which 
have been opened, with one cjceeptiou, have been 
rifled; cousequently wa cannot apwik witJi certaJuty 
nf their furaiturc. Tlio sepulchral chamber being 
below the ground has very little of decoration ; but in 
the oldest ages we iaow that the sole decoration of 
the upper chamber related to this life, while that of 
the sepulchral chamber related to the fututo state; 
for aince in these latest times pyramids of the 
ancient period hove been opened, It has been proved 
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tliat tlao whole decomtiou of the sopiilcliml ctunEtbe]- 
should refer to tho future of the wi\X the mscrip- 
tionfl coHvejijjg the hope Mid tho certainty tliut tho 
king would pod? into tho celeatial nhodesj and repose 
at last with the aun in his linaJ resting-place^ The 
furniture of the chapel was probably veiy limited, 
iKxsause the ohapol always open i and I do not 
think even the Egyptians would have placed costly 
vesselB of gold ond silver and brass whew some 
posacr-bj', perchance not imbued with the general 
piety of the race, might carry them oK The sepuh 
chml chamber no doubt held the vessels^ the cliajr, 
couch, and so forth* carried in the funoiol piocesaion 
and placed in the ciypt for the use of the deceased, 
or to speak more correctly, the double. Such objects 
were actually found in an unrided tomb. In pioci^s 
of time the two ideas, the idea of the soul passing 
nwuy into the other world and the double still living 
in the tomb, became ontagonigtie; and as we r^ch 
later days W'o find tliat the notion of enliveumg the 
chapel with joyous pictures diMppeared, and the sub¬ 
jects of tlie Book of the Dead took its place] and 
at last the chapel itself diaappoared, and the w^hole 
labour w'os expended on the sepulchral chamber and 
in tlie moat costly i^nc coffins for the dead. So 
iu spite of the fixed cauan of the Eg)*ptiau religion, 
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vritltiu the liniiLs it allowed Ihoro woa a certain 
dcvclopmeDt. 

Hero I would draw jour attention to the fact tliat 
art in Egypt^ Jiret in the tomb, and then eloowberc, 
13 the expresaion of tbe noble ideas which the ^T)t- 
ian earned with Iiiiu to the deconution of hia sopal- 
chre. Of course it laaj be aoid that the forms of 
I^jptiaa art ore those most suited to penDanence. 
Tliat I quite admits but the forms most siilted to 
permanence am miggiostive of pennonence. The 
pyramids are permanent • but they andoubtedly 
suggest pcrmaneuco. They stand there on their 
pedestal of rock nud defy the efforts of successive 
iluarrymeu to destroy them. Not only in the 
pymmida, but in the other foirnsj I think you aee 
the development of the same idea. Eemember tlie 
enoimous size of the columns of aoine of the temples, 
and the great size of the stonea of which the struc™ 
tares are built, Eemember too that by a trick of 
porspoctive tbe Eg^-ptiana incrtofled to the eye of 
the visitor tlie duncnsious of the temples, by making 
each great court or hall rather simdlcr tlrnn that 
before it, a practice to which I recall but one excep¬ 
tion. As you vUit these monuments it strikes you 
forcibly^ that they portray that which was mo^t 
in the Egyptian's heart, hia belief in immortalitj. 
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He liaa succeeded ia umbiKijing for biaiBelf on e^b 
its beat zaaterial representatioa. 

The colour^ X tliiak^ no lesa thai^ the fonu^ is Itae 
to the same doctriae. Ej^’ptian colatir must be seea 
ia the Egypthm aunlight* which almost blots it out, 
or ia the dim interior of an X^gyptiaa temple^ imd 
thea the strong contnists of bright hues are vesy 
tiiucli sweeter and more musical than they seem to 
us. There is a gentle harmony in them. J* R Lewis^ 
the greatest recent painter of light after Turner* 
renmrkcd to me in Egypt that the son made the 
light cold and the sluadows warm. It is impossiblB, 
without seeing a vciy' fine %yptian moaument under 
the conditionB of light in which the htiilders meant 
it to ha seen* for m to apprehend their colouring* 
which* certaiiil3% urban represented in pictures or seen 
in out own geuamlly diffused light, Im aa aspect of 
haTshuess, fliough the harmODy of colour i$ main- 
taiued in the use the Egyptians Jaake of it. Of 
Course I do not go into the more iutrii^te question 
of the use of the compound colours in place of the 
Simple onea^ for this muovalion b of the Greece- 
age} nor do I think we can judge the old 
colouring tinless we can see it in its original form. 
Tjilte ivory and ebony, gold, Lapis hunili* green and 
red Joaperp and let a great master make a mosaic in 
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Egjptiati $tylep and you ivoiild *eo how really grand 
it tmd how it has in it that large aitapUcity 
which connects it with tho expresaion of dutubility. 
I think if yon will study E^0^tian decoration you 
will find this to be true. 

Now' 1 muat puss to oinr Society^ but in lenving 
h^ypt I woiild eutreat you to -do oil you can to 
study the romnina of these precious moaumentSp and 
hoQDiir that long antiquity and roligiou which the 
Egj-ptians ha^e bequeathed to ue* It ia a science at 
once the most instruetire and entCTtaining. You can¬ 
not do better than raui AL JtevilJout'a essays in the 
essays of profound Icaruiug, a] I 
full of the most dol^blful touclios of liuiaour, and 
wntton 'With tliQ kacn insigbt of a Fretiohman and 
with the thorough knowledge of a scliolnr, So 
do not desert the old Babjoct whilo you cultnuto 
new onea; hut keep a comer of your hearts for the 
study of that which is the oldest, and ouc uf the most 
sacred of human records, tire Egyptian. 

Now a word about the Society. You ore hem to 
hdp the Society for the Frotoction of Aueient Build¬ 
ings, whleli did me the honour to eull ]]]g Jq ^dth 
reference to the Arab monuments, and which baa im¬ 
pressed me aa being not oaly in eanieat, but as being 
composed of hard-worldng and hard-worked men, 
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not rich men, but men who giYe their time for a great 
principle. It is a. Society which huA w'orked through 
good and report* It fights with inMIibility^ It 
wishes to coll the attention of people nU over England 
to the value of that which they are about to tuuid over 
to an imesponsibk authority. T remeinher lft$t year 
going to a ehujch in Comwiill. I remarked upon its 
beauty^ but thought that it looked Bnapiciou^ly new^ 
A friend saitl, Yes, that church has a curious hietoi)% 
It was one of the very few Early English churches 
in England tlLat had N^omian traosepta. It was re- 
stored^ and the work of the Norman transepts put 
into the chancel m their appropriate pluce.^' Hiat is 
the way the sciilptnres of antiquity have been treated, 
and it is only the atatnes dug out of the earth, or 
raised aloft above it, that axe yet as when they were 
made, changed only by the chances of time; like the 
priceless muTblGs of the Mausoleum and thePaitbenoiu 
My feelings as Keeper of Coins in the Nation^ MiiseuiUp 
is verj' strong against restomtion,^ because I have 
suffered long and tedious labour, and have had to 
ilmw upon the national puise for thousauds of pounds, 
to reploeo the Roman coins which had been touched 
up and restoretb and coiiswpiently had lov-^t all their 
historical value^ I have been told that this Society is 
a nulical sdoiety^ but on looking over the members of 
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the Council t find it in very much like two dlatin- 
goiahed sssembliefi which meet in another plaoe^ and 
connist of many political sections. But in our policy 
we are intensely oonservEitive, However diJforent our 
views, we are all agreed upon one principle, and tliat 
is, that what must ha done upon all occasiotia when 
"tustoratiou'* is proposed, is to excite the attention 
of those who are renponsible, first, local authorities, 
and then the lutioa at huge, so that our noble and 
ancient monumenta should not be ruined. They 
exist for the benefit of tlie notion, and it is onr 
duty to woke public interest in the matter, and to 
do our utmost to sove for teturc instruction those 
treasures which, like the Egyptian tombs, we may live 
to lament in vain. I would give three ahort reasons 
for i^Tnpathiaing with and supporting us. 1 would 
appeal to your Liatericol sense to aave the toonu* 
monte of hiatety, to your religious sense to save the 
temples of your fothers, and to your personal feelings. 
Here is one who hee wrought for us in the field of 
art, Iiaid and unceasing work, and who, more thou 
any other living man, Iws brought this great duty 
home to our hiairts. If we owe him gratitude for 
having delighted the hearing ear as much os the 
seeing eye, if we feel that our homes have been 
made by him more restful to tlie weary head, more 
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to the young intelligence; if we feel all 
■ this, tu)i] that ii$ we IooIe eioiuid us 'we may say 
I of him while he is yet in Iiis meridiati, that which 
I was said of Sir Christophei- Wren when he Imd 
^passed away—" If yon ask for his njODument, look 
around I" then, ae he has done these things for ns, 
let us in gratitude cara for the Society which William 
Morris hoe tnogt at heart, 

[This Lecture has been printed from a ahortliand 
report, as spoken, with as little dteratitm as 
possible.—^E. SL P.J 
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the Council 1 find it m very much like two distin¬ 
guished assemblies which meet in another pkoe, and 
c^onsist of many political section?. But in our policy 
we ato intenady conservative* However di^erent our 
views, wo are all ogroed upon oue princlplOf and that 
isp that what must be done upon all occasions when 
" mstoration ** is prapoaedp is to OKCtto the attention 
of those who are rcsponsiblef Brst, local authoritiefl, 
and then the nation at latge, ao that our nobk and 
ancient taonuments shouM not be ruined^ They 
exist for tlic benefit of the nation^ and it is our 
duty to wake public interest in the matter^ and to 
do our utmost to save for future instruction tboec 
treasures which, like the Egyp^^ tombsp we tnay li ve 
to lament in vain, I would give tliiee short reasons 
for sympathising with and supporLing ns* I would 
appeal to your historical sense to save the mozut- 
taenta of hiatoryp to your religious sense to save the 
temples of your fathers, and to your pcr 3 ona.l feelings. 
Here is one who has wrought for ns in the field of 
art, liard and unceasing W'ork, and wlio, more ihan 
any other living man, hog brought this great <lu^ 
home to our hauia. I£ we owe him giatiludo for 
having delighted the hearing our os much as the 
seeing eye, if we feel that our homes have been 
made by him more restful to the weary bcad^ more 
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educating to the young inteOigetice; if we feel all 
thiflj and tliat as wo look around us we may say 
of liim wlille be ia yot in liia meridian^ that whkL 
was said of Sir Christopher Wren when he had 
passed away—“ If you ask for his monument, look 
around then^ as ho has done these things for us^ 
lot us in gratitude care for the Society which Willkni 
Morris has moot at hoarh 

[Tills Xocture has been printed from a dhoithand 
report, as spokeii, with as little alteration as 
possible.—It S* P*] 
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MONUMENTAL PAINTING. 

To defil satisfnctoTily with 8nch a vmt subject ns 
“ Monumental Painting,^' or U> follow it into the dif¬ 
ferent fields of art to which the subject leads, would be 
more than could be expected from n single Lecture; 
for the many classes of paipting that may be, in the 
most comprehensive sense, called monuinentii], cover 
the wliole area of the liistoty of art. They embroco 
epic and history painting, portmit and landscape. 

Monumentnl painUog is not of necessity iihj?!/- 
diaMy connected with atchitectnre and sculpture, m 
decorative painting is. Not is it necessary that, to 
be monumental in character, a painting should be 
executed upon n woU^ for tliere are many worH 
ea^y cited which, while they bear a distinctly 
monumental chBxuctcT and treatment, are pointed 
upon both canvas and^pauel. Thus it is not at oU 
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with tliia largest and roo^t comprelienaive view Umt 
we shiJl oeetipy oufsalves te-dav. The subject would 
be too ktgE3 and too varied, but the rcniatks in this 
Lecture will be confined to a getieml teview of the 
progress of paindng from Giotto to Miclmel Angelo; 
and as, during this period of time, alnioat all the 
most important works in painting were executed on 
wallSp monunientoil painting in the seuae of jntiral 
painting will alone be considered^ and wo will COU' 
sider alone that side of the art which is most generally 
accepted as ** monuinentaL'" 

Furtheii it is my object to shovr the miportanee 
upon art of the influence of architecture 

upon both painting and sculpture. And how painting 
grew' under tho wing of architecture and sculpture, 
and how greatly she profited by contact with tliem* 
Before ilr. Ituakin had opened the eyes of ns Eill, 
or most of uSp to Gie beauties of the early Italian Aitp 
-— w'hethcr the conventionalities of the Bolognese 
Schools in academic lines, the affectations of Cor¬ 
reggio in sentimentp or the podontle hrown trees of the 
lanLlscape painters, stood for tnith — these traditions 
entirely governed taste; while the real expressive 
t|uality of early art was forgotten or passed unnoticed. 
And whatever difTeTence of opinioti there may ho 
about Mn Euskin^a art teaching on some mattorSv it 
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DiMst bo acknowledgod Ibat bo lias chafitoucd the 
taste of Englattd, that he bns greatly added to what¬ 
ever there might bo of observation or love of natural 
beauty in na, iicsidoa aritbdni'wuig all symjjathy &om 
pKtcntJouB, inetpresaive, or blatant art Let me 
tenmid you that them is no reoswin now whatever for 
any of na to remain ignorant concemliig Italian art; 
we can all poeisesa excellent leproductions of what 
ie best; nor need wo remain insular in our taste, 
nor always harp upon that monotonous string of 
national art; but rtiUier should we ondenvour to en¬ 
large onr sympathies and spread our ground, Jearmiig 
all we can from the otlior side of the silver streak, 
and especially should we study the Bcveror work of 
early art. For wo have much to loam. Our English 
school began, we may BttjTf with Hogarth; since Gothic 
times, we have Lad no aroltaic art^ we have no paint¬ 
ing m connection with architecture, and our sculp¬ 
ture, such as there bos been, invariably was heedless 
of its relationship to architecture. Nearly all the 
religious pointing, and the tempero pictures or &escoes 
wiiich existed in onr churches or public buildings, 
were destroyed at or after the lleformation; so liere 
English painting received a check in decorative art 
from which she Ims not yet recovered. So in paint¬ 
ing. England baa no archaic traditions, and the art 
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special te ber baa beea of n far more Butch tbati 
Italian character. It oaimot bo doubted that hitherto 
we liave suffered bjr the want of tJie serem traJnuig 
apcciiU to the moral painter } and ant art would be 
greatly enlarged, aod would become even more csom- 
prehenaive tlmn it ia, were the education of our 
young artiata carried on with the severe ej^amplo of 
the earlier Italian painters in view. 

■While advocating study of the sort of Italy^ it is 
I not at all with a view that English art should become 
i like Itaban art that I speak, but tlmt such an educa¬ 
tion ’would be beat to develop the best execulioiii 
tlie somidest and most direct methods^ and the choice 
of the moat interesttng subjects for representation. 

In Italy, both fresco and tempem painting wore 
the means of decomtiou when mosaio ceased. When 
the architect adniitted more light into hia buddings 
I the dun aurfaco of fresco took the place of the 
glorious glitter of mogaie. Fresco Ictids of necessity 
to a noble stylo of workj it cannot Ikj doue hurriedly; 
nothing con be achieved by accident; design^ in £dl 
its branches of form, light and shade, and colour, 
must be planned and ready before tlie freseo painter 
Ciin begin his work upon tlie walL And tnueb, 
much, of the d.igQiGed restraint of early iLnlian art 
b doe, not only to the conjunction of the tlitee 
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arts, and their mutaol help, but to the pit^cisa and 
methodical nature of the art-tminiog which the 
process of fresco pointing demonda. 

This, tlicn^ it appears to me^ is a of 

£10 smEdl Importcinee^ and one to be foUowefL For 
whetlier the modem painter is or is not to be n 
mural painter^ fm educatioa formed upon tlie severest 
practical lines will assist rather than retard his pro- 
gtesSi whatever brauch of the art he may choose to 
follow* 

PerhaiJS it is no me to hope that fresco pointing, 
if only IIS an edaeatiou, will ever be taught in our 
schools; hut it is distinctly a pity that it should notp 
on account of the chastening severe ^fiucnce it has 
had upon art^ ^ 1 have indicated Still with ail the 
aids there are» or are not, we must not expect to 
progress too <iuicklj% Our hope lies in the fact lliat 
the section of the educated public is bccotiiing larger^ 
and the study of a eeverer form of art is more ojii- 
vBTBol tbaij it wag, 

Tlio dread of Idolatry, the terror of BomaniaiUp 
and the cold hand of Pniitamsm, chilled the worm 
stream of art; and a cold one*day-a-week respect¬ 
ability has warned the country of tlie aoductive 
power of bcantyp 

lieiicu for the most port our churches arc caves 
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I or wUitfi-w^tsIie J Bepuiehras, luicoloiired, or if coloured 
I at o«, only in parts, patchily, and \Titli little genu- 
I nU idea of design; aod such deaigna as have b^n 
I attempted are formed, for the most part, after 
I mechameal pattenia and mechanical colours, under 
the uniform glitter of tilo glares. Aud indeed, as 
yet, there appears but little hope that the demand for 
I real dccotation will arise, or the necoEsiiy for it m 
j our churehea or public buildings will become a part 
I of public feeling. But, however this may be. it is 
L the plain fluty of those who have voices to be heard, 
nnd who are earnestly deaiiing the progress of the 
highest forms gf art. at every oppoitimity they my 
Iiave of appealiiig to the public to do so frimkly, 

1 and in every way to open the eyes of tho people to 
I a great ttTint,mid if possible to excite them to actiom 
pYotwliilo so Lugo a section of exhibition-goers k 
satisfied with the dreary commonplace platitudes upon 
morbid or sentimental daily life; ia satisfied with art 
that tells of the unfortmmto girl, the huugij* baby, ' 
the affectionato grandmother, the funeral of the firat- ' 
horn, Sunday morning in the village, and such-like, 
for pictures, any future for true art in connection 
witli the doeiwr thougbte and ospiratioiis of man 
apiicars still lar olE Xow let me remind you of a 
truism, Tlio works of the great mastm, rt»d these 
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th^ severest aiid least floriil—whether of architect- 
ine^ painting, aculpture, poetry, or miiaic^—shotUd 
be the groundworlc of ediieiition; the more ansten; 
I form of each art $hoir]d guide the earliest steps of 
the progress of tostc. I say the austere md several 
arts, because these ore always sincere^ always untmni- 
meUed by ^ectation, pedautry, or sdf-conscioufiiiess. 
They ote invariably marked by modesty, spontaneity^ 
aud directness, Tho very atammeriog or halting 
power of expression so easily discoTored in them is 
) full of chamL In fact, in idl tho arts, tlm proffreis 
towards perfection is even more intemstlEig and 
instnirtive tlian the moment of eulmmatiouj and 
certahilyi when oxprcsaioii becomes too easy, when 
language—whether of words, or of the pencil, or 
I of the chisd—becomes facile, the tendency is to trust 
to such facilityi and oUdw clumsy or imdigiested 
tlioughts to be decked in ornamental declamatiotis 
of rhetorical cxpyc:ssions. So tlio longer tlia mind 
dwclb upon the ecurliost works, tlioso works that after 
all contain tlje most valuable —which may bo 

developed and enriched by greater exactness, pm- 
dsion, or eeience of expression;,—the mom alive will 
it become to their real, strong Iseauty of thought 
and concentmtetl power of expression, and the mom 
wary will judgment be of trusting to florid accom* 
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plishmont and tJie cgioism of talented facility- Shj 
it remains tbatp in order to compreliend the idlest 
lievelopmont of the mtp wo must follow her step by 
step from lier cbiMhood^ fmd being trained by tbo 
seveine^t mood of ber beauty^ wo shall be dlsinolincd 
lor extravagant exhibitions of morelj a v^oluiuinona 
i\ad artiiieial expression^ and sbull turn (having tasted 
the simplest food) imm all that nuLy be over-flavoured 
or rank. And now we sball try and see how flOTerest 
loommiantal painting grew, and under wliat condi- 
tiona it flourished^ and how the union between the 
three arts baa produced all tlrat ia monumcntiil in 
painling in Italy, In the ti^t place, the architect the f 
seulptor, and j>aLntt^ of Italy did not hold separate j 
fimotious. All tlie three arts were m many, indeed 
in moat, instancea combined in one mjin. Giotto, ' 
Brunelleschi, Andrea Verrocchio, Mantegna, Eaplind, 
Lionardo da Vinci, and hlichael Angelo, are itamcs ; 
that rectdl mastera in each sopEirate sphere of the 
formative arts * if oZf of these did not practise archi- 
tecturo^ scnlpturcp and pamting, they were at least 
conversant vrith Lliem, and were coinplnto masters 
of their principles. That eomplota union of tlio trio 
^vluoh existed from the earliest times between srehi- 
tecture, sculpture, and pamting, each having acliieved 
the pgwTr of expie^ion sullieient for a sepurate 
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cJtiateHce,—led indeed to the nmturity of the noblest 
cbnracterisdce by the habit of mutual constraint; and 
i (iWAm, wherever or whenever they have remained 
Imud-ia-hand in unison of motive, and in acceptance 
, of this, have hfonght ont strongly and defined clearly 
! the limite, natural or pldlosophiwU, of one another 
/ Tiie just Umit, over which there must be no passing 
for each ait on to the confines of another art, was, 

in the purest times of art, perfectly nuderato«l and 
reoogniaed. 

ArciilertiiK onritliBl W li,,, ,^,1, Kiolptoi,. hgr 
»I»M»>rithpainlillg. Attherameltou,. botli painlio, 
..nd MiilpltM WOT gnidB] Md coiutniinod by tb, 
aereiity of coibict wilb tbc uiglOT Iket, geomcltiKd 
•stapon iH,aciii.ildc«l proportion, roieoce of stnictoro 
nn<b.bovo oU, tto oooditioo, of UghUwj i„p,^ ’ 

tab by OTbilootoro, Wlulo if i. lb. fooctioo of 
roolpbiro to odUvo,, otI ooriob. boU. will, .objeot ud 
olmmont, tlio bildooaa of iiuuiy urchitortural fonu 
.t iom bo »BOTboro,i of oooroo tool »„ ,tn,ot,rt.' 
siiooU be woolcood tboroby. »of miw simple 
of mm.lort«i .pro*,, .*« U,c« ot dosbi»ttiIy „ 

* o^rojmbrtl op„„ brokoo op, boMor b^ 

tooghl ^ rtodptor syameliy, p,op„rtioo. ooortroo- 
Uoo, mid rortroiot. ..d, to bo booMto riotoo. and 
unroesidfolof simplioity, tbe«adptor fodoowl bio, 
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ItiilLui sciilpiurQ aod painting of the twelfth ccntniy, 
siud on to the leyenteenth, weto oil in unkon^ whethw 
for right or wrong. The throe arte lived together m 
eonstant contact^ and there has been no tmic^ whilst 
th^j ronmjned aoting in conjunction, that a counnoa 
inhuoneo failed tbeuL The Egyptian, Greeh, Ionian, j 
Byznntme, mid Gothic arta of orctiitectum, sculpturep i 
iitid painting, were in perfect barmonyp and in all | 

|i 

time where laxity crept into one, it crept into all,— 
ao strong is the natural union of the three^ 

j:Vs sculptnro haa been checked by ardiiteettirei ao 
painting haa been teatmined by architecture j where 
the one baa been aitnpleat and severest, the other haji 
been simplest in design, but oflen most qJendid in 
colotiT j her own peculiarity, her verii^t function, that 
of colour, has been brought into fuU power by the 
severest forms of architecture:. Tliiiik of the mere 
shell of St, Murk's at Venice; what can be Hunpler of 
constriLctian f yet ovely space ia an inviting in form, 
so suggestive for decomtion, that it seems constructed 
Ibr that purpose. The windowa urc few, tire pro¬ 
portions am grandly simple^, and suggest the employ¬ 
ment of the brilliancj of gold, its glitter and reflecting 
(qualities, Kich marbles are carved with unending 
invention and beauty of the severest kiud. The 
designs of the Greek mosaics are masterpiecea of 
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Uftioratioft, and for colour tlicse ore oa iwrfoct nu it is 
posable to uaagiue. It as we all know, through 
St, Mark’s that the revival of the arts of Italy came 
about; md if we would underotond the principles 
of design tlmt governed Uio art of Giotto, wo must 
study the Greek tnoaaics in Venice, ia Borne, and m 
liavonna. A few retnarkB on the unity of the arts 
may help tiie sabjoct we liave in Imid, and let us 
ghincie at the sj^eciolities of each art. 

With aU Uic individuality of the function of 
painting, both oa regards her power over form and 
colour, the auno laws of fitness, constraint, and com¬ 
munity with the other arti^ should control her; and 
they did do so in the tinua, when moauiaental art was 
oUve, and was eriaroising its influence upon aU 
tlie work of the time, the easel pictures, and the por- 
tmta, w well as the mural paintings. In all die 
three there Avas then a conjugal vitality. 

lien the true faculties of each of three Eiisteis 
hjul ^n discovered, and their sepurate spirits were 
clmly defined; one supplied that which the gti.er 

l^ed, y.it generously jdclded to special individual- 
mid superiorities of spinal ^ 

the three grew on together m mutual interest, as¬ 
similating qualities from each other without ro^ry 
or eucreoehment. aware drat perfect unity must 
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actioiiipiiiiied by coostniint and tcspecL These gntce- 
M arts demnndefl no single rewords or tndmdital 
praise; but they were content that perfect beauty 
was found in thdr combination, and that the true 
life of art must find in them one common pulsation. 
Architecture calls, being consdona of her own limits, 
for the fanciful, sensitive blow of the chisel to enrich 
and moderate her severity; sculpture, while she 
adorns, is awed by and coHstramtid by the naked 
beauty of architecture; painting, when in contact 
with both sculpture and arehitectore, catches their 
chastity of form, their reserve, their r^ulated 4 ]uan- 
tities, while her full tones of colour give life to the 
bare surfoces that are permitted to her. 

1 et this spociol gift of painting—her coloure. is 
not recklessly sown broadcast in the best times of 
art, but the sensttoos excess of ft is dominated by 
the atmosphere of judgment, calculated care, and the 
studied definiyons of the two severer arts, What, 
then, is the moaumeutol painting wo are considering f 
In the strictest sense it is painting oonnected with 
nrehitectmo and sculpture, and it was tbreugh such 
oonuection that the art of the painter caught much 
^f_tho severtrr qualilua of those olhera. The noblest 
painting is architectonic in the simphci^ and dear- 
neffi of the amingements of lines, and the preservatioti 
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of masac*, whciLer of form or colour, aud preser^’ca 
aa inutli oa posaillu tlicrcbj all dignity and nobility 
of aspect, not frittering by ottujtmcnt, not eiaiucu- 
lating stiangtb and aUnplicity of lino by multi¬ 
tudinous details, nor insisting upon any definite 
rvjjrcHiitotiom of iiaturQ to the eye, in place of its 
presentation to tho iniml. While mouuiiiental 
pftinting gives to ns tho forms of the objects she 
seeks to inter^t us upon, and the coloura of them, 
she docs so only in the simplest and largest manner; 
indeed, in the childhood of her career, tlicre were 
ficarcely more tlian cmhiems of the facts attempted ul 
"B ut they were the eiprcasiona of the minds of men 
in the hands of children." Monumental painting, is 
sculpturesque in the ploctdily and constraint of both 
action and expression, ^ivial human emotions ^o 
no part there; the steady mardi of man’s life, the 
noblest of liia feelings, the greatest episodes of his 
career, tho liighest hopes of hi» soul and of its 
immortality, ore th© points upon which the painter of 
etern q 1 truths loves to dwell Tlien the mind which sets 
in forms and colotim only such noblest emotions,— 
the mind that will chiefly give to mtm the refiectitm 
of himself at his beat moments, in his greatest likeness 
to his Creator,—is the most ideal miud and still the 
most useful; for thus we mu rembded of our posri- 
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biJuiea, chai]ged with our resjwmihilitiea, And bdng 
hoijoaned by the higiieat upprecrntbu of our moment 
Hiy ycaraiogs in a busy, hurried world, we are calaiod 
l»y hope, and ennobled by the prosentotion to oin^dves 
of the rml mtnre within U3. It is, aa I believ e, 
considered & Bomewhat scntinientnl fallacy that 
man may be called to a seueo of hie tni© digni^ 
ofl a creature of the highest poetic or intcUectual 
capacity by any work of art. As m ethical fiictor, ’ 
jul is rather supposed to be of no iniporfanoe. nor to 
poeacss aught for man's serv-ite, but some passing iind ' 
sensuotia pleasure. And if this be so, it be 
admitted tliat many. nay> most of the greatest works . 
of the world of art have been eseeuted in vain; that 
the great human poem of the Sistine Cliapel is n 
vacuum; and Uiat CJiotto.rm Angelico. Botticelli,and 
most of the painters of tlm fifteenth and aixtmith 
centuriesy lost their tiine following a vain shadow, anrl 
indulging only in empty fancies. Perhaps it is still 
worth wliile to cling to the old-fashioned idea that 
the best artist is. he who expresses the greatest number 
of beautiful thoughts, who lifts us out of our common 
drud^ng life into bis own world of beautiful ideas, 
and into the fields of his fancy and inner quiet life, 
*iiid be tliaukfiil to him for opening the gates of a 
paredwo. cTeu for a moment, tlint wc may see, though 
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J.mt Misti k, tbTOngli the cloufls of critical ontagoii- 
ism, eomo revelation of poetic and truly litman sug. 
gestions. That character of tho painter's art whicii 
f dwells alone tipou the mblcat menhil nttrihntes, vnll 
I also deni la^y and comprehensivclr with _aU 
though nothing that has to be 
present nt all will appear too amall to be wdl 
presented, the pauiter w'ho gnispa and necontuates 
the salient points of moral choiactoT, depicting these 
with tlio constraint and style we have been tiunking 
of. will cany into aU the details of hts work tlie some 
manly and soimd execution, the same Jndginent and 
due relation. And this largeness of aspect existed 
in the great moniunental works of the Italians, not 
only in tlieir ideas and treaj^ent of form, but also in 
their troatmojit of colour; nt a glance wo perceive 
the whole unity nf their workmanship, the enme 
delicacy of perfecdon. the same calm redection in 
Uie thought firat, tbo form second, the colour third, 
nud the careful and hnnnonioiu execution of the 
wholo in conibination. 

It is my wish to impress upon you that the qoali. 
ties of the noblest painting^those dealing with the 
highest subjects in the highest manner-did conn, 
by the tiniou of the three arts; and if 1 bnyo made 
myself dear, you wUl sea that the greatest painting 
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is tliat wliicb W most of the influence of arehitccturc 
nud of sculptuie, but yet hag uot been robbed of 
tlie essential elemeata belonging to it nlone; that 
pdating has been couteat to be rostmined where 
licence might have eatered without loss of iDdividual 
frectlom. nckuowledging constroint, and bailing the 
^dgorous help of tbe more solid and less emotiooid 
nita. What ia it that holds and clianus aU who are 
capable in tlie frescoes by Giotto nt Padua I Is it that 
wo ore brought face to face with what is celled uatu* 
ral truth in them f are they the looking glass to the 
coiumoa outside fiicfa of faces, of drapery, of animala. 
of landscape ? are we surprised by the very simiU- 
tiide of all that is tlie eiobodied to their prototype; ? 
Ifot at all! There is a spirit hero, dwelling far dcej» [ 
down below the surface of the wort f there is not ^ 
ouly the perfection of story-telling in the siiuplest 
and most direct artistic language, but. moreover, 
there is the justioe and deamess of a child's unedu- 
cntf^^wojihj'. Would we take away thot arohaic 
espnesBioni should we seek to add conscions science 
where already there is unconaciotLS perception, all 
the unity of the work with the thought would i-anish. 
^d yet this purest art waa until quite lately here 
lu England almost held up to ridicule; and even in 
the latter part of the lost century, when certainly 
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Jtqmolds, GauiBboix^ngb, WilsoD, and Turner later, 
Were doing gitjnt work ill anotbei' diroction, miflj 
Italian art was looked upon as dty or msipiiL 

Giotto'^ art was the outcome of Greek tmditiou 
grafted upon on Italian spirit; ko is at tlie end of au 
almost unbroken tniditioiL Tbe moeaiciat wiio made 
the flgitre of tlie Virgin in the church at ToiccUo— 
that mighty motlieir of awc-^inspiring dignity and 
^uty—might have been the brother of the later 
painter, as far na the style and dignified artistic 
means me concerned. Tho artists of IloTeiina, who 
in the sixth century mmle the mosaic in St, Yiiale, 
representing Justinian olid Theodora, had hold of 
tho more impressive traditions of art—traditioua 
never quite lost sight of, till the end of the sixteentli 
century and ktai, tlirougli the Greek iiil!ueiii.-e of 
St. Marke and ita mosaic worhois^ and these wen; 
brought into Umbria through the efforts of Ciniabuo, 
and from him trunsmitted to Ida pupil Giotto. And 
thia monnmciital art of Giotto, complete in unity of 
design and eiteciition—indeed, being a sort of key- 
Btons of qU the beat principles of design—was the 
foster-mother of the art that followed in Italy; ami. 
moreover, as long ns a ve^ige of influem-c 
mained active, as long as the simple and modest 
language of Giotto’s art prevailed and inSuenceit, 
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i^eiitlrEient held sciono^ in check, and the coustroinL 
of tniditioDt based upon sound simplicity of thong^lit^ 
prevented the too rspid hut at last cnishiiig advance 
of artistic licence 

As T said in the earlier part of my Lcctmep 1 say 
again now, with a dafiDite Lustance before me, tlmt 
those who would study niDnamcotal art, wlio would 
become conversant witli its limits and the true 
boundaries of just taste* must fml, beforo attempt¬ 
ing to advance in hurry to tJie greater of 

more extended mtistic grounds* upon these earUeEt 
expressions of the mind of as great a painter iw 
over lived, who^ .nhorteomings were only of scicnoep 
whose work k al^vaya clear in invention* absolute in 
right m feeling, wbooe colour for its purpose 
is qiut« perfect^ and, el>ovc all^ whose serious and 
noble design no art ever aurpassed But no ht^ty 
observer will got out of the work of Giotto what he 
may. Hie quai ntneas will etartle, and the subtlety I 
of bnnion expre^Eion ia too great to atriko ut a glance ; 
and the gestures and indications of nction relating 
t^hjj^yent of the d^jgp are too roally natuml and 
dignJiiec) to be immediately or sttikingty apparent. 

It is easentially work that needa study and sympathy 
to enjoy or pro^t by; it is so delicately felt, and ao 
childlike in expresgiou, and* wjthah it is always 
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Jvbiist in thougliL Wiou all ilm islaries eKpi:t!;S3ed 
by Giotto are made out anti undurstood^ ’wlien eacb 
niotivfl of every figure has been clearly followed, 
there yet rciueiu many purely pliysieol beautie# to 
be BtudJed and enjoyed—physical beauties that have 
been but too little rcjeognised. If trouble l«j taken, 
hniiLlg may ba found as perfect in beauty as uec^l 
^ (tJiis f tnean in the dmidug of them) ; and 
aa for Lite invention of tlidr ttotioug; it eaimot l^e 
( bettcrj for no greater designer of simple aetlou over 
existed than Giotto. And in the drawing of luiir 
Giotto was? again lemarkabkp and wall stand com- 
]parboa with painters of more atiidicHl knowledge, 
w*hfle in the design of it aoue suTpose him Ibe 
tiLiBds, too, throughout tjie Padua series—cspeciallv 
of th& Virgin—^e as varied in emotional bwiuty 
con be imagined. Observe this invention. At the 
Annunciation the Viigm ia enlm^ expectant:, aud 
hopefiiL Later, anticipation of trouble ag(!a tbe 
t^ndful countenance without apoiling it* But we 
find the sob of agony marring it os Christ m led 
uway to Cdvaiy; and phjFical attength gives way 
nt the Crucifixion,—'pansionnte humanity of feeling 
ovemdes all ideal feeling; and then* moat marvob 
loufl touch of all for poetic thought^ at the Aecun- 
flion, the drama bdug complete, the suffering of her 
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Son over, that early cabu of youth — but alJghtly 
aged, eet^in la reduitued, and tlie lace of the Viigiii 
uBaumes on evideuce of eatisHed revelation. In all 
these designs of Giotto there is not one single strain 
for artistic effect, odtlier is there any cxpteasbn not 
juatified, nor gesture unnatural; all is stately without 
stifliiea9,9uiiple witliaut monotony, prefound in seuti- 
nient with no wx-ahiicss, eeuaible without cotnmon- 
pkeenoss; and wherever nude form appears, tliougli 
it is evidently not understood from any scientific 
knowltMjIgo, it is never ugly, and, though incomplete, 
it is mfjBtly heautlfuL We have mentioned the 
deaitability of the infiacuce of scolpture upon point¬ 
ing; now note this mliuonce ui>oii these works of 
Giotta As conipositious, apaxt altogether from the 
sentiment of them, structumlly, each of these designs 
might well bo executed in bas-relief. The planes 
are few, simply dbtinguisbed, without any abrupt 
or disturbing perspective diminution of any of the 
figures; there arts very few instances of fore-sboiten- 
ing, or of any distortion of limbs, und, even when 
slight foTU-ehorteuiug has been adopted, it is not 
greater than might be admitted into a roiiofl Great 
porepectivc diminution is never to bo found in 
pointiiigs of the purest style. It was not until 
jiainting broke loose from ita proper or chief fti action 
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tts nil aid to oduni and enHch arehitectiin;, thnt 
^rspfictivo, boUi of form luid atmospbotc, bscanic a 
Dec^^e^ly. Tliu light and shadow in friotto's work 
falls directly, without nrtifice, as in the open air, 
aud is proiiouDced only strongly enough to give an 
amount of relief, agreeable and in <lu€ relation to the 
simplest decorative elTecL, The colour is throughout 
of extreme beauty, yet little more than unbroken 
hues of umnixod and pure colour are admitted, 
sliaded by a darkeiui^ only of tlic local tint, and 
yet we ere satisfied. lu the flesh painting, only n 
slight tint of caruatiou is used, this r)uite unbroken 
by shadow, but b}’ delicate gradations and soft 
modelling becoming quite satishictoiy.Rud suflidentily 
real for such purposo of art as Giotto went in search 
of. One of the vety marked chometoristics of the 
work of Qiotto, aud one much to be uoticed, is the 
admirable design of hi* dmpoiy; without being in 
the Tuodem sense imtundistic or dafaorate, there i* 
not one toncli of uuianerism of desi^, not one fold 
that is drawn by rule of thumb, or without a distinct 
motive, nltbougli u tnwlitional style or ammgeiuuut 
is evident. Indeed, on close exammatiou, theio 
will be found a greater irutii in the motive of 
the lirapciy, ns it anawera to the gestures of tho 
figures it covora, than in much more elidwarate and 
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studied work of a imm cultured period of art 
Here, the art of Giotto niaj be compered 

to Greek ort For just as in Greek bas-relief w 
[iud an ordered ainiilarity of atyle in the folding of 
drapery, varied sufficiently to give intcreat and avoid 
monotony, so in Giotto's drapery there k a dehniU! 
stylo, a large and simple folding, relieved by sroall 
puckering where such action h necessary to give life, 
blit no lifeless tnonotony of design is ever presant. 
At m period of art, even in ita moat culiivaiid 
nionienta, can we find work in more perfect concord, 
or in niore complete union iirith iteelf* than the work 
snf Giotto contains^ There oro no more beautiful 
Idesigus anywhere in Italy; there are no works more 
wbtlc in intoutioD, or purer as decoradvo art, or 
TOUdlectiially stronger than the frescoes at Padua ; 
their ahortcomings, that any tyro can see plainly 
jOnongh, are those only of iuc.^periejico in certain 
technical matters of structural knowledge ftnij ejtuct 
draughtsmanship. Giotto attoitied perfection in ox- 
presaioti of simple and childlike emotion; beyond 
ttliiB he could not go, and the natural restraint 
muposed by the time of comparative scieDtiHo 
liD fancy of art in wliioh he lived was rather of 
advantage to him than otherwise; as far as it went 
Ilia work is to ue quite aatisfactoty, because aH that 
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IS of reality nooeasaiy to fine art is there complete. 
Later, and only a little later, espreamoti of emotions 
and attempts at greater mobility of eipreaaioii became 
more or less of grimaoe; and wtcn action of a 
roomentary character eaa attempted by inferior 
pjmters, it was forced and self-oonsdoBs, sliowing 
in a very naive way tlio not tmnatural pride of the 
workman at having achieved sometliing new jn art, 
or having conquered some technical dilBoulty. Bu8al- 
macco was on instenca of ads. and even in a minor 
degree that great Simone Mcmmi. whc«e grinmesa of 
■magmation h Dant^nt^jut whose artisric senso 
was less than Giotto's. And it may be said that 
for some rime after the death of Giotto the art of 
paindag progressed very UtGej no paintew arose 
who rtvallcd his invention, and it was tong befon- 
the art of n aipgte pointer showed such com- 

p etenesa. each satisfying balance of all the attri¬ 
butes of art. 


M u Mist eirtto suuids Iiuite done in Jj, 
l»sicd onmplotanw. mito bn u> end ft. 

poind nf olnssio m i„ iu|j,, j,, 

l^bo „t Ho i. u.. end otd tb. beptadog. 
H« wort ,ai snuid br Ib. ddn nf tb„ 
u» J-.«bon,„, nod not odfb, o.«paog a™«b 
bypoonbcon. j and yol at Iba oo„o tbo. j, |’j 
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M. digiiillL^d "POuad whea side by side witli Luca 
Signorelli or Michael Angdo, Hero it may be aaid 
lhat all really groat art baa kmahjp; no true art will 
materidJy aufier from juxtaposition. However dif¬ 
ferent tho restilta may bcj the general aim of all 
great art is alike; it is the search for the noblest, 
the most chameteristkp or the laost bcantifiil^ and 
therein there ia an afUnity, 

Now I mujet aak you to pass over a period of historj' 
slightly with me, that we may arrive at Michaet 
Angelo, and Ida work os a monumental painter, The 
art of painting from tho time of Giotto to Michael 
Angelo wag chujt^ employed upon hence an 

architectural symmetry and a scnlpturesque reserve 
was practised. But, even when the art was not 
mnrah the dignity of decorative art luaintamed its 
ascendency over design generally, and the pertmita 
and pictures were condneted with the same huge 
mmmer of preceptiop, design^ <^lpiij^ Qnd_cxGcution, 
whit^ luid been thus inculcated by .contact 

Art liaving iKsen pretty nearly perfected as to 
pure sentiment and general decorutivii effect very 
early in its career, but remammg feeble and limited 
concerning science, had to find a rmd for its advance¬ 
ment in another efaanneh and, to advance, it had to 

£ 
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extend the fiold of its ebtsurvetion of nature, anil 
knowledge conoerning her laws. 

So each poiuCer kept addijig BonidJung of know¬ 
ledge,—one of perspective, like Andrea Verrocchio, 
whose lust yeans were spent almost exclaaively ui 
the study of U and of geometry, another of (Uiatomy, 
and so on; and Benosao Gozzoli painted landscapes 
in 80 delicate and living a manner ns Lad not before 
been dreamed of.—he delighted in the designing of 
cities in his pictures, in fanciful arabesque, olabomt® 
mouldings, and reliefs to his arohitecturoi ho delighted 
too in the painting of plants and flowc« in his fore- 
grounda. done with great truth and delicacy. But, 
above all. he was a painter of character.-^ iwrtnut 
pamtCT. Indeed the Cmnpo Santo at I’iso, where 
Benoaro did his chief work from 1469. may be called a 
school for portrait painting. Yet. with all Uie beauty 
of workmanship, diligent and keen observation, we 
cannot claim for Bcnozro any high place as a man of 
imagination. Indeed, where tlwt rjnality is called 
for in his design, tJiere is Uttlc satisfaction given; but 
of fancy he was full, and a certain dignified silent 
grace is hia. Born before Benozzo in 1402, Masaccio 
marks a great realistic period of the development 
of ait It mmt have been indeed a marvel to the 
puintere in ilorenoe when, at the consecration of the 
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I JJrancacci cbapd in 1428. the works of Masnccio, 
I which had omplojrod Imu for some yeam^ were exposed 
I to view, Bqt little of the romantic invention of many 
I other painters, and especially of the gteateat invent- 
I ore, is to be found in bia work. Yet in another 
I direction he made a great stride towards realisation 
I ofabsolgte truth and exact knowledge. And yet there 
is a dignity of amangeinent always^ an unimpassioned 
treatment, magnificent workmanship, in liis work, 
and tnith in delineation of human chameter. Tlie 
interest of hia work lies much in the dignity of design 
I and in the full colour of it, hut mHSst of all in 
I llie variety of marked types of his heads and in I 
their disCiuut individuality i these are evidently tdl 
imrtmits of the utmost fidelitj', grandly dmwn, and 
painted with nstomshing Hnnuess and precision, 
inci&ivB as to character and pemonality. Tq the 
Brancacci chapel tee may well go, m Miulmd Angelo 
and Baphael went, to study what true realistic point¬ 
ing may he, without loag of dignity. With all the 
truth, with all the unfUnchiiig fidelity of an extraor¬ 
dinarily strong and fine perception, however ugly 
according to canons of beauty his models were, not 
vulgarity, not a line of exaggeration 
wr caricature finds its way into Masaccio's work. In 
his colour there is a wholeness withont monotony,—it 
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is select, laigc iu style, hetJthj^ nnd truthfuL HIh 
heads represent perhaps m moDumentol a eluiracter m 
any portiuit paintin" Ims done; aa dignified os Tidau, 
as true aa Holbein^ tlioy are m Ml of dmnetcr hut 
much nobler than those of Vfcksque7.. Not only was 
this wonderful faculty of perception consummated in 
liim durhig the short iieriod of his life of tweuty-aix 
yeans, but also in tlie science of form, got by careful 
study of the huiuon fitunCp he aohievod a very distinct 
poaition of progress in that direction^ thereby most 
markedly helping the science of art towards a stUl 
greater knowledge and achievernentu Purely as ft 
colouristj Masaccio far distanced his contemporarios, 
and as a fresco painter he was the first among Ttalkns 
wdio addetl rich transparency to his shades and deep 
tones by means of etrong glazes of colour upon the 
surfaces of his painting; in fact, tlie impression left 
upon tlie mind concerning the colour of ^fasaccio^'s 
wort is tliat of fnlneas, richneas, and Iinnnony j but, 
in the design, there is leas f^Ung, a more restricted 
invention, more limited oipacity than in the 

works of many paintors of less accompliehmotit who 
precodc^l binn Bnt this was not only natuml but 
desirable. It has been, in tlie history of art, always a 
privil^e tlmt certain iminters should be told off by 
their natural gifts in special practical directions to 
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excavate thkj road for 9011L1? comploto who is 

to c'ombiijcs the essenco lUid purity of ^su-ly and 
intense tliought with structural kuowlixlge, the 
authors of ■which had only th <2 strong vdsion of 
their subject to express^ having been unttoruruelled 
by the intricacies of science- ]bI^accio was distinctly 
one of these practical pioneers. He added no poetry 
to art» but he added much of broad natural fact, 
powerful gkill in handiwork, and the acienoe of many 
difficult pToblemSp ?To doubt Paolo Uccelli greatly 
assisted in his active dcvelopmeDt, being a conteM- 
poraty and a man of scientffic uiteiest. Yet iiot(v 
wdiile nil the more tioIwto/ or intijinUc diculties of 
art as they relate to nature were started into action 
for future geoenitions by the labooni of Masaccio^ 
that aymnietry of design^ and ita coustruining power 
over liberty hitherto practised by the earlier schools, 
was still not only a tradition for him, hut showed 
itself in practice in his mature and more rt^istic art 
For the mduenco of sculpture upon Uiis epoch of 
painting Ghiberti was making tus mark^ and during 
the short life of Masaccio ho was exoculiog the gates 
of the baptisLeiy of Florence. This great advance 
upon tlie previous art of tlic aculptor^ tai irt the 
must unpressionubJe time of tlip yoiing pointer^a lifc^ 
must have decided the lines m which ho would study, 
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luid tuutarcd both Lis judgment aud tmstc witii 
great rapidity, also oidaring his realistic tcndjencieE. 
The fnendBliip between Brunalleachi (scolptor ami 
architect} and Masaccio mnst imve greatly aided the 
latter in his adheTence to tlie eoverer methcMis of 
design, and thus retarded a too mpid adviuioo of 
one whose natural geiuna might liavc led on u* 
excess in obedience to hus S|)ecial instinets. Here 
wie must break off and leave the point of a new eta 
of realistic art, established hy MAwteein and start 
on later ground. Forty ycois after the death of 
Masaccio we find I,nca Signorelli beginning a life of 
eighty-one years, therein finding himself a contcni- 
ponity of Michael Angelo, Baphuel, and Titian. 
In his art, again, there cornea about atill rurther a 
development, and yet a greater kinship witli the past, 
carrying ns nearer, than did Masaccio's work, in 
sentiment to GiotU^ and in scieuco pointing to 
hlichael Angelo. Alnnwly FoUaiuolo was studying 
the structure of the human form upon scientilic 
prmdples of anatomical rcseamltt wetu atiil 

further developed by Siguorelli, who. twelve years 
younger than lionaido da Vinci (the special inspimr 
of the limitless achievements both of JIaphad and 
Michael Angelo), advanced the ait by rapid strides of 
the science of human form to its ultimate and com- 
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pt^ehensive perfectioiij of his works at Orrieto^ the 
frescoes in the chspel of Snnto Brizio, I Imve laft 
my^If bat little time to speaJc That it is evident 
tlint Michael Angelo stadied theta deeply^ and tliat 
they greatly influenced his design, no one who kaowa 
them can doubt* And, while the physioal know* 
ledge arrives far nearer to the attainments of Michael 
Angelo tlian does any of the cat preceding hhUp the 
poetic and inventive genius of Signorelli woe* in 
relation to the intermediate art from CiottOp equally 
extended; for in his frescoes at Orvieto (these alone 
I instance as hhi most renmrknble works)* while the 
evident progress of [reedom and action comhinod 
w-ith knowledge of the stnicture of the human body 
is found, and that charm of invention and fcdhig of 
the earlieat art is present, there is added a powerful 
dramatic element of design and an impetuoos imagi^ 
nation^ Theboautyofthe art of Piero ddlu Francesca— 
under whom Luca stu(Ued—by ibs early miluence kept 
in check a daring and original genius which, in the 
case of Luca, might otberwisa have found a vent in 
luirestrained freedom of expression- As a cclouiist 
Mflaaccio was the superiorof Signoreili; as a deader 
ho was Ids inferior* Fra-E\ngeiico—the most spiritual, 
perhaps^ of all the painters of the fifteenth century — 
had already completeil the ceiling of the cliapcl of SU 
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Bnzio in the l>uomo of Orvieto, and hnd tlicFeon left 
the mnrk not only of hia deep feeling but of hid 
bigheet strength and oonuSEUidiog digni^, ’when 
Signorelli began his work there — n worthy ideal 
for Signorelli to work up to, and a fain cxtunple 
to restrain extiavsgunt inventioii and cool a too 
impulsi^'O judgment In 1439, Lncn SignorcUl 
began to decorate this chapel of St Biido; in tliia 
year Michael Angelo was roiutecn years old and 
had gone to live with Loienrso do' Medici—having 
already shown very marked evidence of hia stning 
artistic indiiildiialily. And here, probably in 
daily compauionabip with the most lenmcd and 
occomplUhed men of the time^^—with Angelo 
Poluiauo, and Pico delia Mirandola,—Micliael Angelo, 
daring four years of a most inii[)ortaiit period of hie life^ 
gained such mentul inetTuction and guidance of the 
vary nature to develop hia philosophio and poetic 
temperament That tlie inllueucc of SignomUi upon 
Micliael Angelo was very ccmaidcrablc, history and 
evidence tell ns; tudeed, Michael Angelo borrowed 
groups and evidently ideas also from SignorcUL 
The daring of design, originality of conception, and 
scieutilio researich into the anatomy of tlie human 
Iwdy iff everywhere apparent in the work of Ltica, 
and eicitfld Miclifud Angelo {siinilnr as he was to 
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bim in impulsive deaire towards the advauccmetit 
of the art) to atill greater aud more cjctebded achievc- 
metit than hod yet been attained. It has been my 
eudeavom Idtlierto to sketch the chaitis of connec¬ 
tion between the oM art and the new^ and to point 
out some of the mote iinpoTtaut links which mark 
some points in tlie progtoas of monumental paintings 
Art* we have sceD> in her progress added to her¬ 
self moEc and more freedom of ejepreasioD* greater 
scicnocp greater knowledge of perspective and anstomyi 
and for more command over the multitudinous nctiona 
of which the human body ia capable. And in all 
these attainiiients she gained; but the inner Boiil of 
her exprosaiveiiess, the mastery otct subtle emotionSi^ 
tender passions, or e^calted grief, waa, as we hove 
seen in the art of Giotbo^ already guined^ and in the 
interval bcLweeu his time and the time we have now 
entcretl upon, but little of the purest wslhelics had 
been added to art But tiow comes tlie cUmajL 
lionardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo* and Itaphuch—^ 
three dLstinotly different in genius from one another, 
yet as individual ns it is possible to imagine,—each 
one, according to hb special gifts, aimed at perfectietu 
Of the works of liouardo, excepting by hb dmwings 
— -which ate scalteced in mnltitudc throughout the 
museums of Eumpo,—wc koow comparatively little 
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m compm^ witli thy (xsmploted works of both 
Bfipliael fuid Miclifio] Angelo^ His eloulb as ei 
haa a .spell about itj it 6Us tta witli eiiriositj^ and 
excites our imagination pcrfiaps beyond that of my 
other artiste It may bo aaid that no work exists by 
which we can teat him os a iniui] painter,—by which 
we CRH cDtnparc him with JtiichticI Angelo or TfnpT'aflT 
His "IjLSt Snpper" scarcely exists; probably there aro 
few touches of his pencil reniaioing on the wal]. 
His great cartoon of the "Battle of the Staudunl," 
which gave to Michael Angelo a spring forward, and 
showed to him the chances of still greater libcmtion 
for hia own genius, is dcatroyed,^portions of it le^ 
tnnining in copies only. What his power over tho 
expression of the human face was we can fully realise 
in the portnut of the ^fona Usa ; as a complebcd 
work this is probably the most impoTtant of Lionartlo 
in existence. TVitli regard to his great iudueoce, we 
aU know how Baphael was awakened by him froui his 
goalie dfeoming, nmlor the influence of Perugino, and 
how Micbnel Angelo was, though many yenis younger, 
spurred into competitiou with the veteran Ijonnido. 
The cartoon of Pisa, executed when Miclmel Angeb 
was about thirty years old, come upon the world as a 
ruiiude; and. indeed, displaced the design of Uonaido 
by th^still greater commaod of fortn (theteiu shown} 
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f rrom tLc for^otat poaitiotL and was aiccepted os tlie 
g^test achievement of mcN^ern $xt There h a 
painter to whom I have not alludedt hat who^ 
place in the design of my remafks must not be 
forgotten, for Domenico Ghirlandaio — a tliorongh 
painter^ of the soundest akillp aJid of n well ordered 
talent^—bad tJio instrnetion of Miohael Angelo^ who 
in Santa Maria Novdla assisted his master in the 
frescoes now to be seen on the walls of the choir of 
tliat cbuTch. This nit, so thoroughly learnt by the 
young Michaol Angelo^ remained in abeyance us Ikr 
as he was concerned for many y<^is, and it was not 
untU 1503* he bemg ihen tliirty-three years old# 
that the sculptor was called away from his chisel 
by Julius IL to take up the bmali, and, over the 
vast ceiling of the Sisdne chapel, to employ it to the 
climax of perfection in design and painting. And 
now, after all the gnthcring together of knowledge, 
the accumulation of exporienoes* and the hard labour 
of centaries, the perfection of monumental painting 
is arrived at under the most individual genius in the 
whole history of art* 

It ia to be regretted that only at the end of a 
l45ctnro such a subject as the Sistiiio freacoes should 
be considered; but the excuse for this must bo tltat 
the object of the remarks to which yon have listened 
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}i*8 iiat been (as will be to ftl]> to do more 

th4ui tread lightly apoD sutne stepping* etones of 
art as they make a way over the wide siTeam of tuna 
And aa one who may perhaps cUim to have gives 
some care, and many horns of khoar, ui order to 
nndeistand not only the artistio scheme of the in* 
comparable work of Hichael Angelo as a painter, but 
also having tried to comprehend every podtia episode 
of this mighty epic of art, I shrink ftom the dilhcdUy, 
and avoid the andacity which would be involved by 
a Iiasty glance over so vast and sublime a subject. 

In the histoi^' of art this work stands alane,—alone 
in sublunity of Gonception, alone in limitless inven* 
lion, alone in the mastery of its ejcecntion. As the 
courage of the handiwork is great, so is the 
exquisite. Inasmuch as the impetuous wealth of 
poetry—from the most austere grandeur to an 
beauty—is within the muge of this complete art, 
and is kept in orderly reserve, this work belongs 
truly to tcTtdi^oDS of sound monumental pomting. 
The severity of early arto-the severity of Giotto—is 
not departed finin, and the romantic spirit of the Sien* 
CSC school may be traced while the highest scioace 
is there. Beauty of the strongest, stiangeat, least 
expected, and yet most gentlfl character, is to be 
found Ilaphoel, with all his grace of gmnping in 
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hia Madonnas and childreD, with all liis champ never, 
except in his Madonna di S. SistOy touclied the 
pathetic chord of mothem^ love with the game sbiength 
or beauty that Micliacl has in the groups of the 
aticestom of Christ in tlie spandrels. Wo in 
awe before this sublime Mstoiy of man* We see 
man in his perfect ptiritj% in his highest phj^sical 
beautyp inspirCKl to prophecy, as inunortals under the 
spirit of the Divine beings wielding the sword of 
rctributivo jneticep obedient to the dictates of faiili 
in a Divine power of healingp by faith overcoming 
physical strength; and faom these high themes we 
are led to the tottchiag eimpltclty of the life of lueu 
and women in their childhood, youth, maturity, and 
old (ige. We arc in the prcsewi^ of an art before 
which the greatest minds have bowed with respect 
and aclmi ration, and before which ciltioiam should ' 
respectfully keep silence except to appreciate. 

We look hack from the year when this mighty 
work was completed, into the disbrnt past, and see 
the great array of workers, each adding somethiog, 
and, as we arrive at the last of this long line of great 
fioub, we see one the simplest of aU* the tliouglitful 
Giotto, he the beginner of the new art wliich ends 
with MIciiael Angolo. Tlie last echo of the voice of 
Giotto dies away in the vault of the Sbtine elmpel 
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Art has done aU she can tbj she hiw gatheiwi rmn, 
science nil she dare do without injury to her youth- 
ftil instincts; she has accepted m much ftecdoci as 
ehc can; etreiy addition to the links of the chain that 
bound her to the rock of severest tiudition, has been 
made that can be mnde; and yet, in the fuU power of 
her strcngtl^ in the fall bloom of her matum bcao^y, 
she stands on the edge of a fetal abyss. At the' 
birth of completeness the death-kndl of monu- 
menta] art sounded. The infiuence of the sister arte 
one upon the other must begin to ceast Soalptuis is 
to assert her independence of amldtecture; she is to 
run loose of all confftmint and to become for a time 
ftt least hopelessly imbecile. Painting fe to bo 
picturesque, not monumental; her ordemd garmeute 
a™ to go in tattem, her serious demeanour is to be 
changed for the flush of lawless liberty. 

loolo Veronese and Tintoretto arc yet to hold on 
to the true principles of art by the healthy rigour 
of their love of nature a little longa,. But with the 
end of these, whoa the breath tea their bodiei^ all 
that was truest in art slept. 


LECTtTBE Ill. 

Bv BDWAHD J. FOYKTER, B.A. 

iSOME REJtAKKS ON .\NCftBNT DECORATIVE ART. 

A Zi*tnre piaea. ta (k« S«HtA Xttainst«t Sfutettm, 

It U ratlicf difficult to Sad anything new to say on 
Decomtivc Art. Details, going further into a subject 
than general criticiams and broad principlBs, requite 
mncli leading and stndy, and tha knovrlcdge of a 
specialist who Ijas time to cs:])aust the litamture of 
the snbject There in no subject on wliiab law is ao 
much laid doan at present as art^ especially deep- 
ttitioQ. Inlalliblo nostruma, as it were, are offered 
on all aides for the adornment of our houses and even 
of our pmoua. For nil(» ate even given for the 
artistic tegulatiou of ladies* dress, though 1 observe 
that those ladies wlio have most regard for their per¬ 
sonal appearance avoid availing themaclvGs of the 
excellent advice offered to them. But general criti¬ 
cisms are easy to niake, and general principlos are 
easily laid down. ‘When 1 presided at the Art Seo* 
tion of the Social Science Associafioa at Liverpool 
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iQ 1S76, I prepufi&d, witli nii]c}i labour, n Lecture iu 
which I Inid down aneb mlea oa to wkat u right and 
wrong in practical art os occurred to me. Ey an 
atrangeiueot which could not bo av<ddc<l my address 
WB« not deliveW until the end of the first day’s 
meeting, and I heard, to my dismay, every one of 
ray carefully elaborated prijiciples, which were to 
oont'inca the world, enunctated by one spooher afler 
another in every paper that wna read. There was in 
feet no dlscnssioii among tlio practical men, as everv 
one was agreed as to the general principles, whether 
regarding propriety of construction or appropriate 
styles of decomtion. But it is doubtful wlicther we 
should approve of all the works executed by the 
seveial speakers in acoordanco with the admirable 
principles they evidently understood, and on which 
they sjtoke so well I am led to the conclusion, t]iere> 
fore, that to propound general principles is not of 
much use. People either agree upon tliein, in which 
case there is no need of disciiasiou, or they disagice, 
in which case discussion ia of no uee. Training and 
example, not argument, are the only means by whicli 
right judgments can be formed. The requisites of 
decorative, as of all art, are good taste and good 
workmanship; tind for good toBte there are no mlea 
My object, therefore, t^day wdJ b© not to set up 
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uj\j g&nexixl Tulca^ but to draw attention to the 
art of pEiiatkig as practised hy the aucientap iUastiat- 
iag my reniark& witli a specmieti of decoration which 
baa been for a long time in the poasesaion of the 
Museum^ but whicli* having been placed on a stair- 
case aot generally used by the pubUc, may easily 
have escaped special observatiou* As regartb the 
hktorical and bterarj' eido of the subject of antique 
pointing, the writixig& of ancient authors have been 
ransacked, and everything that is to be learned from 
them boa long ago been published and is fatniliiir to 
all who have made a study of the subject. It would 
he impossihla for me, therefore, to present you with 
any infomiation which cannot be gathered from the 
Qumerous hooka, erudite or popular, which are pub^ 
lished on this subject, and come out in increasing 
niunbera from year to year. Thus, all the remarks 
wliicb I have to ofler are those of an artist and not 
of a specialist; and it is probable that nanny, if not 
all, of tlie conclusions to which I shall arrive have 
been forestalled by otbera, and that somo of them 
may be contradicted by passages in ancient authors 
of which i aiu ignorant. My atteotion was fiisshly 
drawn towards a ^mhject which has always interested 
me by a visit to Itome and Naples made last autumn, 
especially by the paintings in the JMusao Borbonico, 
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and Btm more by iho^ in tiro hon^se^ lately dis¬ 
covered in Rome— tliatof GeftnaJiicu3,oii t]i6 Palfltint^ 
of Lli 0 paintings m ivliich you see admirabb copies 
before you; and that Etill more beautiful bouse dis¬ 
covered in the excavations iu the garden of tlio Far- 
neaina jjalace^ neither of w^bieh had I ever BeeUr 
These copies were preaented to the Museuin hy the 
Eujpetot of the French after the house hail been 
dbeoveted in the excavations made by the French 
on the site of the Palatine hill They give you now 
a better idea of the origiiial pinntLngs than even the 
originals ihemselvesp whicli have niuck suSered, since 
the house has been uncovered, from damp and from 
fading. As copies they are excellent 

It is quite hopeless to imagine tliat we shall now 
ever find any trace of the works of those great painters 
of antiquity which are known to us from tim writiugs 
of Pliny or Fausaniae. Kono of tUcin have come 
down to usu People liave even questioned whether 
they were really deserving of the hEnmeiifse i^ptitation 
they enjoyed But, puttiag aside that, as I shall 
endeavour to point ont^the remains of antique painting 
which exist appefor to me to fully justify tho highest 
praise,'—it b doubtful whether any work has acquired 
and retained a high trudiiiOEal reputation without 
deserving it My object in the first place will be 
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to show what grotitiEiiS tliero may be for arriving at 
any opituoti as to what these paintings were. 

Xone of these gteat worke^ os I have said, exist to 
speak for themselves;, Thete h nol^ as far as 1 knoWp 
any instance of an antique painting signed by the 
immo of a known artist Indeed the only signed 
picture existing, of which I am awarOj 121 the beautiful 
little pamting, or miliGr drawing in ontline, on white 
marble, which was discovercfl at IIer[:!idaDeni:i:i, re- 
presenting four maidens playing at knuckle-bonca, 
and signed^ AABHAN^dPOS A0HNAlOS,aii artist 
whose naine is not otherwise recordeih Tho painting 
no longer exists ; nothing but a faint imuge is now 
to be seen^ as % alas! too frequently the case with the 
paintings from Pompeiir which ivere fresh and brilliant 
when first discoverod 

On vases the namea of the artists who painted 
them are not uneomiuoap but a list of them would 
tell us nothing. Of more inipoitance, as throwing 
some light on the stylo of antlqiio pictures, aro the 
paintings on the vases themselvea. The subject of 
antique vases is much too vaat for me to enter upon 
here. I give you^ aa an iEustmtion of style, a single 
figure from a vaae, but any other would illustmte 
just tts well the parity of outline and the complete¬ 
ness of compoflitiori which is to be found in all the 
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designs on the Greek vases of the nrelmic and best, 
and avon of the later periods* Scune of these, as 1 
have elsewhere pointed outp may present to us the 
treatment by celebrated painters of some of the great 
traditional subjects. The superb coui|)ositioa on a 
vase at Naples reptesenting tlie **Last Night of Troy"' 
may probably bo a free copy of tho same mibjeet by 
Polygnotng at Delphi^ The lesemblance^ though not 
complete^ tallies very closely with the description by 
PausELnias of this work, and the inddent of Cassundra 
clutching the statue of Miner\'a is in the two cases 
identical If this vase painting be not a free render¬ 
ing of the picturct both are probably in accordance 
with a filed traditional tnoatineut Mr. Birdi con¬ 
jectures the some tioni the fact that tlie composition 
ou these vases is frequently better than tho drawing. 

Ko doubt the [>aintings of Folygnotua were in a 
severe style—on a simple background, without per¬ 
spective and without incident, ijosaibly of one colour. 
There was probably no hght aud shad^ and not much 
modelling. We may indeed conceive Idiii to have 
held the sort of place in Greek art that Orcagna 
und the Lorenzetti held in that of Floreuco and 
Siena. Sufficiently emancipated from tlie earliest 
stj'les to give full expression to the incidents por¬ 
trayed, but 09 yet undeveloped on the side of Imita- 
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tioii, thdr nrt w£ts iiicapnble^ of rendering tbe fidl 
force of mtnre in iU more mEitcrial Mpecte. But 
the art of Polygnotus wcnld, in the one quality 
winch makes Greek art superior to any other, far 
excel the works of the painters I have mentionedp 
or indeed of any paiiiters of the earlier period of 
Italian art until it attained its higliest einizicnce 
with iOcbael Angelo and Ihiptael—I niean in the 
splendid harmony of composition and symmetiy of 
form which we find not only in the Greek sculp taro 
but on the best Greek vasee. This sploadour of 
composition—for I can find no other word—we find 
indeed ou the vases of the arclialc- periods, hut the ex¬ 
quisite perception of form, rmd that W'ondcrfid preci¬ 
sion of outline winch makes u$ uudcreland the meaning 
of the aoecdoto about the rival lines of Apcllea and 
Polygnotiis, did not come until later. In these 
qualitieSp no dottbti the w^orks of Polygnotns were 
pre-eminent. IVe msy be certain that the composi¬ 
tion was not inferior to the b<^t of those on the 
^■asea^ and we may assume that tlie drawing and the 
stylo of the form had all the superiority over those 
beautiful creations which would bo the result of an 
exeeptionally gifted artist ’ivorlang on a laiige scale, 
and not trammelled by the difficulties of surface and 
material with which tha Yaso-painter had to contend; 
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not Uie least remarkable fenhire of Greek art being 
the atcadmesi! witU \rhlch the vase-painter would 
draw figures fuU of life And action on u rounded 
Burfaoe, in perfect projmrtiou and with on exact line^ 
perfecLiou wliicli is anknown to us in any but 
a ineclinnical sense. 

The sculptures iu the peduuent of the temple of 
jEgina were executed between B.C. 500 and 480, more 
than twen^’ years before Poilygnotua becauiB a citizen 
of Athens, 460 li.c, Tiieso figures, though purely 
archaic os to the treatmont of the liead, ore much 
more natural in the limbs, which are remarkable for 
subtlety of modeling and nttentiau to nature, thengh 
treated with the grand generalisation of form which 
was inatinctive with the Greeks. Polygnotua would 
no doubt pay special Attention to Ids outHne, in 
which he would at least be ns perfact na the author 
of those sculptures. Jleyond this it is diflaeull to 
realise how fat hia pointings were carried iu the 
matter of light and shade, or rather of modelling, 

and gradation of tint and reundnesa of form_for 

of light and shade in iiis works, in the sense of 
cbiatoscure, there was probably none at this epoch, or 
indeed for a long ]>eric]d after. The paintings found 
about fifteeu years ago in a tomb at V'^uloi, although 
probably much later than Polygnotus, may give us a 
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due to bis atyle. These ore armDged in the bas-relief 
fpriUp are somowhat admneed in modellingp and on n 
buckgronnd of a single colour—irhite, I think/ 

Not is it easy to gness at roljgiiotu0*8 style of 
colonruig. If we are to belJe¥0 Pliny he was very 
linuted as to the colours he used, for Pliny thstinctly 
in forms us that the ancients used none but w^hite, 
3 t1Iow, red, and black, in the prodnction of their 
immortal works, naming painters do^Ti to Apelles 
and Nicomoehus, who lived from about Rc. 350 
to 300, But Athenian lekythoi* with other colours 
than these four, are found datiug from an earlior 
time tlian ApoUcs, Moreorer, wo know that other 
colours—blue certaiuly—were used in the decora¬ 
tion of temples long before the time of Apelles^ 
or indeed of Polygnotm It is tumily necessary to 
menlion that the Eg}T>tians used a great variety of 
colours a thousand years or more before the coinmcncc- 
TDGut of Greek art The statement, therefore, is incred¬ 
ible. It ia true that these four colours exclusively were 
commonly used in the vrall-paintings ia thcHtruBcan 
tombs, and probably also in the temples wldch have 
disappearecL It is possible, thereforep that Fliny had 

* WhEQ I win III Eoiim I «W these bat bditg mt 

IkH^th I wn not In 9. pofitia-ii to nittke notM, euU am imcertaCn 
on till* |iomt 
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niado a mutaka in his notes, and referratl to a ^roDii 
ODO. This is a hozardoua conjecture, but I cannot ac¬ 
count for his assertion in any other way. Now, accord¬ 
ing to Winy, Polygnotns was not j Deluded by the Greeks 
in the category of their great pnintoia. Ho inforius 
us that they TBckoncd tho origin of their school of 
paintiug from the 90th Olympiad—about 420 B,q.— 
tweuty-fivB years ajUr Phidias had made his reputa¬ 
tion, and forty years after Polygnotus was mado a 
cituoD of Athens. They looked npon him and the 
painters of liis time^ no douht as the cntics of the last 
century looked on the painters previous to Baphael, 
it they did not ncknowledgo their eiistenca; the 
only exception msde by our writers on art being in 
favour of ^rasaccio, who seems to have been known 
as having supplied the original from which Raphael 
borrowed his Hgore of l*anl preaching at Athens, In 
remote parts of Kngtand it would appear that until 
lately tlioie were ownexa of pictures who still lived in 
this faith, for it was not uncommon in the earlier days 
of the Old Masters' Exhibition at llie Boyal Academy 
for pictures of the pre-Baphaalite school, of the most 
incongruous styles and dates, to como up under the 
name of Masaccio, by which they wem ehristened 
probably early in the century. Latterly. Botticelli 
has been the forourite. Such was the view the Greek 
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writers took appareally of the foiiuders of tlieiif school; 
but Pliny was more onliglitened or raore inquiaitirej 
and he has begun lu$ hMoty of Greek paiutteg from 
the year TOO E,o. Still wo may suppoao tlmt before 
Polygnotna there was no painter wboae works had 
a very diatinctivo or independent ehoructer; most 
probably they were paiated in perfectly flat tints^ 
like the generality of those in the Etnman 
and like the Egyptian wall-pictnrea; and it is quite 
in accordance with what wc know of the superior 
difficulty of painting over aculptun^ that the art 
ehould have still been in an imperfect atago of 
developmentp and not considered worthy of record, 
at a time when Phidias wag producing hia immortal 
works, I cannot but feel, boAVover, that iniperfect 
as they were* there must hare been a special ehartn 
about such pointings as omamcntcKl the Pmpylant 
at Athens and the council-chamber at Delphi. The 
absence of ehiaroscuro and of background mufit have 
enlmnced the perfection of the outline and brought 
into relief the balance and symmetiy of the com¬ 
position, just 05 the BLEnplc colouring in tlie vases 
leaves us free to concenteate our iMimiration on the 
sumo quoliti^ As for as the art was then developed 
the painting of Poljy not as was probably perfect. 
Limited in colour^ the modelling, if there were any^ 
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of the simplest kind, and carried no further tijan 
with the early paintere of the Italian school, bat 
liighly idealised and eitteraely euhtJe ia form and 
outline, it must Imyo had tlmt splendour of oom- 
positiou which, to judge from the yoaes and the 
bas-reliefs, lost nothing of its richness and hortuony 

in the tmnsition from the archaic to the finegt 
style. 

The school of pointing soon developed the qnalitiea 
which were to make it moro compieta and more 
acceptable to a people who were nourished on tho 
iineurpaasable grandeur of the architecture andaculp- 
tarc of the age of Periclesi Henoefarwanl in Pliny 
we meet with numerena anecdotes which, tliough 
trivial, all point in the some direction,—to the con¬ 
tinually increasing perfection of tho iraitativo power. 

I have no intention of taking you through the 
whole history of Greek painting oA recorded by 
I'liny. If r have dwelt so long on epeculations aa 
to the art of Polygnotua. it was, Sret, because this 
state of the Greek art where form predominates over 
the lower, but not unnecessary,.arts of effect, is one 
which is peculiarly attrective; and secoudly, by way 
of sugge-ituig that where the art which they ignored 
or put m the second place must have been so per¬ 
fect in itself, the art which they acknowledged must 
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liAve risea to tnuificendGnt heights of skill, eombiniDg 
qualities any one of which, completely acqiiked, is in 
itself suOScient to make a great painter. It is true 
that Pliny, aa I have liintod, relates a number of 
childish anecdotes about Zeuxis and other painters, 
which are evidently mere popular traditions founded 
on tlie wonder of the ignorant^ always first aroused 
by skill in imitation. The birds^ indeed, who pecked 
at the grapes of Zeuxb must have beeu very dis- 
criniinating; and, os it seems, ho could reckon on 
their judgment, for, according to the story^ he 
exposed a second picture purposely to their critlol^m^ 
of a young man carrying a basket of the Eiime fruit, 
when the birds came again to peck at the grapes, to 
tlie great disappointment of Zeuxis, who would thus 
appear to have painted the young man so badly that 
the biida took no notice of his prepuce; a presutnp- 
tion which it is difftculi to ctitertain coucerniDg tie 
puinter whose Helen was world-renowned. 

But besides these and similar foolish and im- 
possible stories Pliny constantly dwells on the 
increasing perfection of fortn which the Greek 
painters developed from the time of Zeuxis to the 
ciibni nation of the art Uddor Apelles and Protogenes. 
The Venus Anadyotneoo of Apelles seems to have 
been universally admired aa having attained tlia 
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higliest point to which the art of painting conld 
reach, and wc must soppose it to have combined all 
possible excellencies of form, colour, and workman- 
abip. But when we hni'e come to this cDuclasiou 
we have exliauslct] conjecture, for T doubt if it be 
possible for iia to form any exact conception of such 
a pointing. 

In expression I belteve the Greek painters to have 
been pammonnt. I Iiave a vivid recollection of the 
bead of the young AcbUIes in a painting at Xaples, 
A paintUig by an artist evidently not of the highest 
rank, where he is Iwing taught to play on the Ijte 
by Chiron. A more glowing expression of absorbed 
interest in a feco radiant with yonth and life it 
I would be iuipoBsible to imagine. Aristides, a con- 
temporan* of Apelles, is thus leferrcd to as " paint¬ 
ing the soulhe imiuted a suppliant with such a 
look that you seemed to hear the words coining out 
of his mouth; and the portraits of Apelles we to said 
to be so living that fortune-tellers drew borosoopes 
from them. 

If, again, there be any donbt in your minds as 
to the Greek painters having understood the use of 
light and sbadu to produce the effects of nature, os 
we understand it in these days, 1 would draw your 
nttention to the painting of the street which you 
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have l>rfbre you in tliis copy of tbe pauitings from 
the bon»<i of GernrnnLcuSu 

Witli the nid of the Greek vases, the Etm^an 
’?PiUl-paintiiig8p eapecially the later and mow advanced 
works from the tomb at Vokei, and the well'koown 
style of Greek bas-wHefe, we can* as I have ahowUp 
form a fait idea of tba appeaniooe of ike works 
of Polygnotus, Bat there is tbb great dilTewnqe 
between these and the paintings of later jirti£tSp| 
that the style of PoIygnotiLa was dbtmcfly decora-j^ 
tive and mouinneiital; although assertmg ita claim " 
to ndmiTation on its own account, it was atiB aa 
much port of the general arcMteetonie scheme ns 
the Panathenaic frieze or the statne of TIieBeio are 
parts of tha decorative schemo of the Parthenom 
Kot flo the works of Zeuxis or ApeUcs and Prologeaes^ 
which aw described aa separate wortei, forming no ' 
part of a aystein of design, although frequently* 
painted for and placed in templea We know that 
they wem movable, for many of them were trans¬ 
ferred to Some, and were bought and sold at the 
public auctions^ The Venus of ApcBeSp for instance, 
was in the temple of -Tnlius Ca^r at Rome; it had 
partly pemhed in the time of Augustus, and was 
hnally destroyed by wonns in the panel, and removed 
by Xeio, I ime^ne, then, that the style of Polj^g- 
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uotiis, if lus works were before ua, would give us aa 
tDorc due to the style of iho Alexamlriim jtainteca tliou 
we sbonld gmu froiu ii (lointuig by Orci^na towards 
forming a coocepQou of Titian or Eembrandt, 

On tbo other hand, all tbc paintinga of a later 
date which Lave been preserved are wall-paintings, 
and executed by sucb different methods from encaustic 
anrl vamiahed cabinet pictures paiabed on pauel, that 
they can hardly help us towards forming an opinion. 
We may probably find in them, as. wo find in the 
vases, repetitions of tLe earlier paintings of the 
Greek school, and I think it extremely likely that 
in tlie panels, which furm a conspionoiia feature of 
the mural decomtions at Pompeii and elscwliere, wc 
should frequently, if wc only knew, find copies— 
traditional copies only—of some of their great works. 
Gafortunately we have no means of Judging, except, 
as IsT as I know, in one instance, to which 1 
shall now refer. It is probable that in the works 
of Zeuxis, and Timanthes his contemporaty, ntten- 
tiou to form and composition Btdl predominated 
over colour and effect. A pointing from Pompeii, 
of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, may possibly preserve 
for ns the treatment of this subject by Timanthes 
in Lia cehsbrated picture, which we may the mure 
readily believe os Agamemnon is theto represented 
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with hiB fftC^ vtdled^ aa in thu weU^knoTSTi de- 
actiptionj bnli thia pftiatmg ifl by a very mferioT 
hand^ and can give ns bat the tmditioa ef a 
tradition: it is indeed so imperfect tliat tlie painter 
has forgotten to finish the legs of Iphigcnia n here they 
should appear on the farther side of the personage 
Tvho is cany'iag her to sacriiice- Tliis veiy impor- 
fecdoii, however, would seem to point to its being 
a copy executed in a perfunctory manner^ probably 
from a bad sketch ; for in a first conception an artist 
would hardly foiget to complete his figure. The 
paintingp however, ns it is. is still decorative in form 
and manner of tTeatmOPt,—for less pictorial than 
many othera found at Fompdi liYe may thus eon- 
ceive Timanthes and Zeuxis to have arrived at that 
fine stage of development of the art when the figure, 
carried to its highest perfection^ still predominates 
ia the composition, the background and accessories 
l>6ing kept quite aubordinato- If it be permitted 
to hazard n conjecture as to the character of the 
paintings of Zeuxis, 1 should be inclined to nogutd 
them as combming the pictorial and monumental 
character in about the same degree as the exquisite 
little picture of the Gmces by Ilaphaeh avowedly 
an attempt at the antique style; or, may we venture 
to bring into the comparison* at legist as regards siin- 
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plicity of nrraagemaiit and perfection of composition, 
tLc Crostiois of Adam nnd tLo Cication of in tha 
Siatino chapel I 

After this wa am lost in conjecture. Apelles and 
PtotogeneSi a century later, may Iinvo lidded the 
richness and colonrine of Titian to the greco of 
Farrimms. and may have even achieved the fulneaa 
of light and shade to be found in Kembrandt; but 
of this ’WO know nothing. Tliis alone is pmtty ccr* 
tain, that thdr paintijigs Imcl lost the distinctive 
chorncteristics of a purely decarati\‘e art, and had by 
this time token a widelj'^ different fonn fmiu those of 
the time of Polygnotna. 

hen tlie particular style of decoration which is 
huniliar to ns from the wall-paintings of Pompeii 
first came into vogue it is difficult to say. From 
the tomb of Volsci, in which the figures are arranged 
as in a has->re]ief imd form the chief feature of 
the decorative scheme, to the Pompeion pointings, 
where they arc quite subordinate to a more or less 
extravagant, but always elegant, aichitectural frame¬ 
work. there is u gap. which the discoVGry of the 
house in the gardens of the Fameslna at Borne, 
snpposea to be of the RepnbUcan period, does not 
mitiiely fill; for the sj'stem in Hue, though more 
sober and consisteut, and less fantastic, is already the 
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etiine as nt PompeiL In tHs beautifsil liousc, and in 
the hoiiM of livia or Garraaniciis, as it ia variously 
culled, we liavo, with the exceptions I shall proceed to 
TOOatioii, the finest speclmcna of antique decoration 
that exist The former especially is evidentiy pdiited 
hy the best artists of the time, and various painters 
have been employed on the figure subjects in the 
panels. There are no paintings so good fiera Pompeii, 
except from one hoiisej the name of which I do not 
remember, and these remain only in small frag* 
meats, arranged on a wall in one of the oonidora 
of the Musco Borbonico, oa nearly accoiding to thtni 
original disposition as their imperfect state pemuttetL 
These fragments, however, display an art of deaign 
and ft skill of execution which fully justifies the 
most extravagant estimate which is recorded, of Greek 
artists. In certain qualities of execulion they are 
unrivalled by the bast work of any of the great 
achoolfl of the sixteenth or seveuteenth centuries. 
Freedom of hand mid certainty of touch are tlie first 
leqnisites of decorative painting in no matter what 
style; bat they are combined here with a rindi 
quality of impasto, laid on with a full hrash (but 
with supreme delicacy), in giadationa wluch, though 
fts clean as naoaaic in their pteciBion, ore as fell and 
round in modelling ns though done hy Velasquez. 
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or a better comparison may be foumb as we are 
treating of omamentnl and foliated forme, m tlie fine 
hut bttj$idly treated detitila of tlio wreatts of ivy imd 
vine which edoni the figunee in a BaechanaJixaipiotmo 
by Nichobs Ponaeia in the Boyal Academy Winter 
Exhibition} the eame^ indeed^ may be eeon^ though 
more obscured by time and Yarnish. in the two 
magnificent picturea of aimilar snbjecU by the same 
master in the ITational Gnllaiy: they will at leaat 
convey an idea of the special quality of pamting to 
which I nsfer. Imagine the whole decorations of 
a rcMDfin carried out with the artistic pcrrcctioD of 
these details, and with all the beauty of surface 
which the ehxborfitely prepared stucco gn;}Unds of 
the ancients provided for their nrtiata^ and you may 
realise for youTselvea a. Bpecimen of decorative art 
anch da none but Greelc artiste have ever pto^biced, 
and such os in our hurried world is not likely to 
be produced agaiiL From these disooimected frag¬ 
ments I have gained a more certain belief in the 
aurpasslng excellence of Greek painting than xeading 
or imagination or analogy could ever have supplied, 
I do not know that there are engravings of these 
paintings, but if there are, they would give no idea 
of the wonderful execution: Giovanni da Udine la a 
coarse dauber by comparison. 
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The w^dh of the house from the Jaraesina garden^ 
are di^Hdcd by colutaufi of great elegance, the inter- 
columnar spaces Lemg filled with paneb, some con¬ 
taining figure eubjectfl, others ornament pure and 
simple, oth™ figures combined with omameuty and 
are enriched vrith compartments framed by columns 
and pediments^ eveiything being executed in painting, 
and with as close an imitation of the taie relief of 
nature as the artist could achieve. A reference to 
the copy of tlie paintings in the Fahitine house will 
allow you a troatniont so precisely simtlar in char¬ 
acter,—note the bases of the colninits,—that it is 
difficult to resist the inference that the same artist 
was employed in the decoration of both these houses. 

TTkis amngenient of columns ond panels is the 
univcTsal sjratem, though varied infinitely^ and canied 
in some of the Pompeiim decorations to extremes of 
fanciful arrangement involving complex and im* 
possible architectural oonstructiom But them k a 
peculiar feature in the decoration of the Famesina 
houEo which, so fat aa I know^ is unique i I mean 

^ Tlic di!cvnt}QQ4 \n fttiioo vid jrtqfcip of thli lUiw b«ea 
miHivve tpQm iJao walh, imd pSnnJ m % nuiHrtmi in th* 

Tliey Kn Lo rvmjubLiily good an thE wbolo. HjoiO' 

grmpla at Uieiii are to lie lud in Ronn^ ^pembly In t'ikg1uui}| Kid 
may Iw corapoiod with ttis copy of th6 i^aljitino hffom, wldjsh u In 
the Botlth ReUfuigtob MUHUbL 
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tba occaaiotml introductioD of panels wilh figures 
m ouilide on n white groond, draw^u cTidentJy by 
artiste of tho highest skill* for they have all the 
beauty of the best outlinea oa the Greek voeosu The 
exquisite tosto Tivith which these ooUmes are enriched 
with slight loaches of colour renimds one of the 
same gracefol treatnieni on the Athenian lek^^thoL 

Those who have not ai^en the oiiginol Pompeian 
pointings^ nor noticed the copies now before you 
(which arc admirably faithful in oolonr to the 
origioab)^ have probably conceived a very false 
idea of antique decomtiDD^ for^ with the exception 
o{ some ill-coloured prints^ tho only other guide 
within reach that 1 know of is the Pompeian 
court at the Cryatul Palace, done, I believe, under 
the direction of Mr* Owen Joneo. Mr* Owen Jonea 
appears to have thought that in decorstion one blue 
in os good as another^ and one red as gooil as 
another;^ and he was evidently quite satisSed to 
have produced the coarse and oGTcnoive rcaidt wo 
see in his Pompeian courts instead of the harmonimiB 

* OwtfH J-oiiuaV book is, aufortTmfttoIy, tbo mdy bout ia 
yiiiug Anyihm^ Liko a coujistcDt biitoiy of with Olufllfn- 

Uoo^, nnd KM Huoh b b ufiQ ia Art Deitfkrtimiit iciiAols^ If it 
wvra T»t lor thiitH I iboiiJd lbk« to nee tfu* whoh inlltUia at ttn^ 
bottom of tbii m, ratber than tlua it abonlii ha pat into tbo 
baniin 
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effect which is the constant chamcteriirtic of antique 
decomtivfi art; in which the hanuouiea^ though fre- 
quontljr vigorous in their contrasts of colour, Arc 
always splendid in their vigour i while no 1^ 
frequently they are reranihablo for ddicaqr and 
reSnement 

masterly freedom of hand is a marhed char*’ 
acteristic of all the antique decorative painting 
which has come down to us. The work, although 
very highly finished, is done with eitremc aimpli* 
city. There is no loading of colour, hut perfect ' 
e impression of touch, and eveiytbiog appears to be 
done at once and without the slightest efiort 
Ceituinty of hand and executive skill held as high 
a place in the estimation of oncienl; artists as the 
conception of the subject, or its composition and - 
design. They owe their freedom, moreover, to 
the fact tliat their ait was a vivid and vigorous 
expression of their impressions of nature. Kothing 
is more Tcmai'kablc in the Pompeian painting, 
even when by us. inferior haod, than the impres¬ 
sion it conveys of a fresh usd healthy life; the 
creations all live, the gestures arc spontaneous and 
natural; there is no straining after emotions. In 
this sense the very finest art of the Italiim school in 
no wuy approaches the antique^ because it is not in 
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the same way the e^preasion of life and humanity. 
In their statues and pictures the Greeks made eveiy 
effort to attain perfection* but in their works of 
decomtion tliej seen quite unconadoua of any effort 
at producing a ftno tiling: they tnerdy expressed 
Without after-thought their oretiuctive feeling for the 
grace and beauty of the life eurtuudding them. The 
only parallel I can tliink of to thia perfectly spontane¬ 
ous art, is in the vivacity with which Leech gave vent 
to hifl feeling for the humour of English life* The 
*Greek^s instinet for beauty expre^ed just aa 
spontaneously and eotnpletelyp and e<iuiiHy ivithout 
any intention of tnaJdug a flue work of art If 
yon wish to know further what I mean by this 
freedom, I would refer yon to aomo stuccoes in 
the Mttsoum from a Greek tomb in Southern Italyp 
esjieoifllljr to a reclinijig female figure executed with¬ 
out the slightest effort^ apparently with a few etrokes 
of a knife or a atiokp and tlio finger uud thumb ; 
but whicbp neverihdesa, is a model of grace and 
eleganccp both as to movement and iu the form of 
the limbs. The state of mind wdiich gives life to 
so delightful an art is one that we cannot approach ; 
for you will see at once the vast difference between 
m art such as Leeches, which is on the verge of 
caricature, and one in which the most exquisite 
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percoplions of refinaineDt and beauty are not only 
iustinctivc but exclude everything else. The only 
other ort which iius the same epontaneous choiucter 
13 that of the Japanese, and for the eanie lenoon. 
Their art is tho expression of the enjoyment they 
derive from nature, and from producing the best 
^workmanship of which they are capable. There 
ia no conscious eflbrt at the production, of 

a fine work of art: but with them the senw of 
beauty does not extend to tho human figure; in the 
representation of birds and flowers they ore unrivalled, 
and their landscapes ore idvid expressions of the 
charm of nature, especially in her homdike chatac- 
lerUticfi. And while we find the higheat perfection 
and completeness in their workmanship, we find also 
that, like the Greeks, they do not depend upon 
laborious finish for arriving at truth of nature; for 
the merest blot of a bird on the wing is aa full 
of life and expression as their moat highly-wrought 
productions in bronsie or lacquer. 

There is a curious poLut for consideration in con¬ 
nection with the decorative effect of the woil-paintinga 
of the ancients, and here ogam we find a resemblance 
to Japanese art—I mean oa to how far ignorance of 
perspective was an asststance to them in covering 
their walls with the sccoic architecture with which 
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we aro so faimliar. That the Gi^ka never dis¬ 
covered the cottoct ndee of perspective is certain. 
They came very near it, as I have elsewhere pointed 
ont^ for some of the lines occasionally converge to 
one pointy but it la evidently a point selected at 
random; they never discovered that oil pomlld Ijneft 
in perspective converge to a point m the horir^on; 
and the fact that wc never find correct perepective 
in the works that are preserved is a proof that the 
great artists of the school were equally ignorant 
with the decemtore, for the rules onco known could 
never be loat^ 

To refer again to this copy from tlie pointings in 
the house of GermaniciiSp—the lines of the cornice 
and of the bosca of the ooltunns are dmwn to one 
point, about the centre of the picture, and ao far they 
are in correct pcrfipoctive; hut in the view of the 
street, which b introdneed into the coreposition^ there 
are no two lines running to one point; all are drawn 
at random^ showing that the painter had no retd 
knowledge. Ou the other hand, this very painting, 
and another of on interior, ehow that the G reeks wore 
perfectly conversant with the manner of producing 
the eflbcts of I^ature by light end shade in the luanner 
in which we underst4ind it. Frequently the painter 
has given up all attoinpt at perspective;, and having. 
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w in many of the rompeian jjaintiogs, chosen on f 
BBgle at which the receding lines abould ha dmwn, 
hog made them paiallel to each other, which is 
nothing more or less than isometric projection. This 
is f|tQr> not unfrequent in Japaneso art In other 
coses he is in hopeless confnsionj iomo peiapective 
lines are diawn to one point, some to another, and 
some even diverge oa th^ recede from the eye. 
This may he seen in the decorationa of tho Baths of 
Titus j and we have only to look at these decoia- 
tioaa, which cover a very extensive waJl^ surface, to 
feel that it would bo very convenient in decorative 
art not to know perspcctivo j for beyond a certain 
distance from the centre of vision the drawing 
becomes so exaggerated, and correct perspective 
looks so untrue ficom every point of view hut one, 
that it ia impassible to use it; and in any extended 
dccomtivo scheme it has to be wilfully falsified j as 
wo see in the Sistine chapel, where a separate 
point of sight is choaen for each of the prophets 
and sibyls; so ekiKnUy managed, however, as to 
create no unpleasant effect. I must confess that. 
I r ^Qg'dar that the ancientfl were fortunate in know¬ 
ing as little as they did. The doling with which 
they crowd a wall with complicated architectural 
structures of the most fantastic nature, and with the 
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Imppiest effect, would pcrliaps have failed them if 
they Lad been obliged to restrain it within rides; 
though doubtless they would have found a way to 
get over the difficulty. Meanwhile the struggle 
n-ith conEcienoQ must have been sore with the more 
sorapuioua of tlidr artists: the effort to do right 
b so obvious that we feel they muat have known 
that they were wrong. In their Inndaeupes, which 
are delightfully raggeative, though entirely subordi¬ 
nated to the human interest, they Ml into the wildest 
confusion. These little pointings of lomlscapes will 
show you how very far they wore from giving a 
true ropreaentation. Pure landscape was a subject 

to which the Greeks never turned their ejes in art 
or poetry. 

fa all antique decorative art, except of the lowest 
order of housepainting, tiiere ia a certain vigour, an 
exoberauce, I know not how to express it, which is 
pecaliarly ita own, and which docs not preclude 
elegauce. Look at the festoons of fruit in these 
frescoes from the house of Gcrmanicus. The peculiar 
quality ia indescribable, but we feel that nothing in 
Italian art haa precisely the aome. The botdera to 
the liaphael paintings in tiie Fameeina pdace by 
Giovanni da Udine, are rich, fiudy drawn, full of 
growth; but ofter all they cannot be compared with 
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theae festoons by a nameleaa artbi Is it tlie way 
iu which they hang T ia it that they aits more real ? 
b it the effect of the strong contrast of darlc foliage 
with the ivory white ground ? or b it the delicacy of 
the ribhotis contrasting with the ponderous festoons ? 
Which of these makes the difference ? Or is it not 
rather all combined, with the life and vigour of a 
young world added t The ancient artist saw such 
wreaths continually before Ms cyes^ for they were 
a constant form of adornment in houses and temples. 
The Italian waa making an Imitation of the antique, 
not without an intention to realise os regards growth 
and arrangement; but ho was paLntmg a conven¬ 
tional, not an actual, form of decoration, and he was 
conscious of doing a fine thing-^ 

^ 1 h™ mndt no jnuutioci of tiie esfiiiiaito ttoco ikcwtioni of 
tho of tbi antiq^uD Boiih from tKo FttfUAdna Tiivy 

m tho tbit hire como down to ta; aoU for tiatF, lu^d 

liulicajqy of twndoD, ooiobLiactl Kft iistml mill & ittwiipftilttiTB ikill 
wbkb, though r*piJ* nmr (kfli tbo tbtcltncM of n liop, ility m 
unr$Tnlt«l. Tbo wiogtt of tbo genii w* a ilody Lu tbomwilvw for 
iht^ fny in wMuh thry grow from tbo dioablet fvwy dilT^iroiit to the 
cumWnfl nAtnnllain and ncad-emic otylo of ibo niswly Jiiwrered 
rtHidt it PcrgTkiDiu) j tbo limbo «id caLtitmutiei* tbo feet ^peclidly. 
oro lightncfla iind tIfKiinM itself; tbo dnpem* mote and ftcal 
Bet Wltboue muutmtioui it Is bopeUaa to conroj Muy uaprrtmon 
of the perfect (Mtf oud f«lioB for life wbieb diatinguiabfii tbi*»o 
reUfifa. ot]d biwg» them Soto com^titioii irilh tlm work* or 

kllOWTi iKrctlptom of the beat iMriod, «cli M Scopw m bw Boftrluwa^ 

nlEan Cgomfl. 
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I hav^ eiud Oidi I wu^ ^Y^onl to lay down no nilaB 
for docomtivc art j and I Imvo tnordy dmrni your 
attention diacarsively to some points of intereat in 
the MstoTj of painting, and to some QxiunpleJi. If my 
remarks should tend in any why to revive the inter^t 
in antique oil; in ^’hicti cultivated EngUshmeu took 
the lead at the end of the la^t eantury and at the 
beginning of thia, they u^ill not have been uaolcas. 
Wo liavo become so familiar vitb the Pompeian 
style of decoration, and the very sbnplidty of Greek 
art is m misleading, that there is a danger lest its 
infinite ouperiority to rirt-y other ohould bo loat 
sight of t say superiority to other art, for we 
know that thuir sculptoro exceeds anything done 
sincep and I aHirm that on certain points of epon- 
taueity of life and vigour, the best Italian painters 
wei^ children even to those secondary artists vrhe^o 
works remain for ns to judge from. In the great 
peontiiig of Ceres from Poropeiip at NapleSp fortu¬ 
nately admirably preserved, though aomewhat faded, 
there is m the representation of the goddess a 
dignity which is truly superhuman, and aU the 
more etrikmg because it is fidt, not stcdied No one 
of the modems gave more majesty to the hand than 
Miebod Angelo—witness the hands of the Almighty 
in the Creation of Adam, and m the Diviaion of Light 
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from Darkness—but the majesty is, so to speak, 
iotentioiial. You can traee the process of mind, 
and the study from nature of which these hands ate 
the expression* Not so with the hand and aim of the 
Ceres i pure jnstmct led to its coacaptioii; the hand 
lias the breadth and power of a powerful woman's 
hand, with the softness and innocence of shahy's, which 
has never fdt toil or exertion* Tlie attitude is 
simplicity itself, the drawing is executed with a few 
sweeping strokes of the brush, and the modelling 
with equally simple washes, I know nothing which 
gives the impression of absolute mastery over material 
so completely ns this painting* The grapes in the 
bosket are done equally with a few strokes and 
touches, yet they ate as luscious, as transparent, and 
os round as in any Dutch picture. The antelope is 
life itself. The winga of the attendant genius, done 
also with light washes of colour, and a few freely hut 
Accurately drawn lines, have in texture all the light-* 
ness and feathery character which could be expressed 
hy the most laboured painting; while the growth 
and radiation of the feathers ia exact to nature. It 
is a sketch in tact, but a sketch whitjh gives not only 
the truth, but all the btaiUff of nature* And yet this 
is not the work of a celebrated artist; and it is of 
a late date—^three hundred years and more later than 
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Apelles. We tgbuuh now, as 'before, lost in wonder 
03 to whot the works of the great period of Greek 
art must hove been. 

T the more regret the decline of Uie taate for ontiq^ne 
art ia England, because so many of the beautiful works 
collected up to fifty years ago by cultivated inon are 
leaving the oountiy, and none seem to be entering 
iL The French have replaced ua in this respect, while 
our collectors of the present day devote themselves 
to blue china; a taste, it ia tme, which requires no 
education. Of all ttie huDdneds of the exquisite little 
tem-cotta ligures from Tauagra, wliich have been 
discovered within the lost ten or twelve years, not a 
doicn, I bellevev bavo found tbeir way into private 
collections in this country; there are a few in the 
British Museum. The French have the good taste 
to boy them alL I do not imagine that the best of 
these exquisite works, the purest expression of the 
Greek artistic instinct, ever reso in price to that of a 
liawthorn jar at Christie's, and yet there is more art 
in the little finger of the man who mode one of those 
figures than in the whole Chinese nation. 

To return to my subject, and to conclude. The 
experiment of decorating in the Fompeian style has 
been tried, and it is now completely ont of fashion j 
and it cannot he said that a satisfactory result hss 
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lutherto been arrived at in our modera imitations. 
All decomtioQ which is Dot Gothic h, it is truo, in 
a cert&io sense, in the antic^ao styles in that it has 
descended with constant modiilcation from the iiidta- 
tioQ which spt^g up with the Italian Kenaissance; 
notably in the works of Gdine and PoccettL But I 
refer now to the modem imitations which arose from 
the discovery of Herculaneum and Pompeii in the 
last century. These cannot be said to have led to 
much I partly on account of that indillerence to the 
/^latily of colour to which I have already referred; 
but still moTC because the mistake Las been in the 
litoral copying of the ait of another age, w hen the 
conditions of hfe were absolutely difierent to our 
modem Ufa; especially in taking acM^easorios and 
ornaments which have no meaning for us. But I 
can GODCcivo that with dne modifications, derived 
from whatever charm aad beauty is to be found io 
OUT own suiroundingSp combined with architecture 
(the principles of which ojo eternal), a consistent 
form of decoration might be demised, which should 
have oU the dcgimcc and pictnresqueness of antique 
decorative orb, and which would oertainly affonl play 
for the invention of individual artists. In any cose 
it would make a cheerful variety from the eternal 
dados and diapers with which we am so wearisomely 
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stmotmdGd. I cannot but tbtnk tltat the recaut 
diaooverics at Home, which have beea the pnncnpal 
subject of this Lecture, might form a new etaitiug- 
point for fresh ezperimeuts in this ditcction. 


LECTUEE IV, 


Br J. T. SIICKLBTUWAITE. 

EStHJSH P.\R1SH CilURCHES.‘ 

I cOH£ to-day partly to describe tJi& history of our 
old cburcbes and partly to plsid their cause, 
1 shall b^u with a description of the life of the 
Englbb parish church. Iroin the very beginning of 
its history, and in fact almost before that, until the 
present time, nnd then I shall have a few words to 
say at the end about what we ought to do iirith it 
now. 1 claim for our English pariah churches that 
they am the moat interesting relica of the past which 
remain in the land, far more 9o than pre-hiatoric 
aiiii<iiiities like Stonehenge and the like, because the 
history of them is done, and we have no share in it. 
They had their life in the for past, bat it was over 
before what we know of history began, and we know 
them only as dead relica. Our chnnehea, on the 

• This I*ttni?o «-u iirt jiiren Omm MS., uid 1 ™ 1 i«n written mil 
|«utly (ixini liwnimy 11111 j«tlj fttim 1 eltorthinil wnter ■ 
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othor liflmdp are still what they wiere whm fioit built; 
and novT, as then, people go for wonhip «nd for 
the aacrameiits to them us tliey We done for. it may 
be. fifteen hundred ycare. Parish clmrches seem to 
me to bo in a maimer more interesting than the 
cath^ml or abbey churches, becansc they are more 
speciiUy the spontaneoiiB product of the people, and 
cot, as the others often were, the work of powerfui 
Whgnates or rich corporations. TJie paria), churches 
are also aotnally older ic their traditions than the 
cathedral or abbey churchea We generally know 
the history of these. Slany of them date only ftoin 
the eleventh or Iwdftli century; and the oldest frem 
the miasion of Augustine at the end of the sLxth 
centutj-. Xow. I claim for parish churches that they 
are older than tlmL When Augustine and his monks 
came hen* from Italy, they cunie to a land where 
Cbristiaaity had been known before. Augustine and 
his people were oil monks aud foreigners; the early 
biBbops of his line were also monks, and. if not 
foreigriere themselves, were at least ftliicated by 
foreignere, and in foreign traditions. They were 
missionaries, and it was nnturol that the cliumhes 
which they built should be as nearly as they could 
moke them what they had been accustomed to at 
home. The chureh wldoh Augustine built at Ciin- 
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terbujy^ ftud the few othex^ of that date of which 
we kDow anything, have a veiy distinct type about 
theia They ore, as runny of you know, nide uni- 
tutions of the contemporary Italian chatcheSj nod 
are wkat h oaHed Basilican in plam Augustine's 
cathedra] at Cantefbuiy lias been gone for the last 
eight hundred years. But at Brixwotth there may 
still he seen the greater part of a church built by Ins 
followers as early as 6S0i Although it woa not a 
church of the first class, it is a good-sbed building* 
It Im a broad nave with males* and an apse at the 
eudj with a sort of passage round it end rcling a crypt. 
Tiiftt is totally different from anything we have in 
our parish churclies^ and ono niay fairly say that the 
earlier we tmeo them the less like it do we find ihetn* 
’We have, tlien^ the curious fact that the tjeople, when 
building churches for their own nae^ did not follow 
the type set before them by their spiritual teachers, 
and W6 are led to seek wbenoe they abtuiued their 
tnodeL Xow, Augustine came to a laud, though 
not to a people, wliich had know'ii ChTistJam^' 
before; At the time of the withdiawnl of the 
Bouians wo must remomber that aU the more dvi- 
liaed Britons were Chiistiiwis. 1 know that this has 
been denied, but the little knowledge we have of the 
history of Britain after the withdrawal of the Eomana 
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ftlmost proves that the Christiana wero then In sncIi 
a roajoritj aa to form what may be called the pahL’c 
opinion of tlie time. We 11103 gatlier this from the etoty 
ofStGermairosand tlie AUeltiia victory. St Ger- 
nnmna waa a Gallic bishop who hml coma here on some 
ecclesiastical business just at the Uma of the chaos 
caused by the withdrawal of the Bomans, That 
wiihdiuwal, it should be romembered, was not eimply 
the rotirement of a few troops, but tlie entire removal 
of the whole onidal organisation, both military and 
vivU, to which tlie Britons had been aceustomed for 
canturica to look for govemment and protection, 
Tims abandoned, the Britons could affind no effectual 
rusistanco to the barbarous Pkfo and Scots who in- 
voded them. They had courage, but to make it 
eftwtive they wantedleadew whom tliey could trust* 
udd in their need they tomed to tfomumns. probably 
because they looked on him as one of the old governing 
class. The bishop accepted the command, and you 
all know the story of liow he planted his men in a 
vnlley where the enemy found themselves suddenly 
^aed on aU rides by loud cries of JlUiuia. and 
fled in panic without striking a blow. Kew the 
point I wish to caU attention to is, tiuit Germanus 
could not have used this stretegem with success 
unless the men under him. or at least the greater 
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part of tJiem, had been Cbrirtiiana; with whom the cry 
wiia a h&iifleliold word. 

If, then, these men were Chmtiana they would 
have churches of some sort And although aothing 
of the kind now exists in England which can with 
any likelihood be assigned to a date earlier thmi die 
coming of St Anguatine, wo 1 thbk, fom a very 
good idea of what these early chiirelie& were like. 
Ireland and Scotland both TOCOived their Christianity 
from the civilised Britons, and it is evident that their 
usages were like those of the pnrent church. Now 
ill these^ and especially hi Ireland, there are etill the 
Temains of chatchea of n type q^iiite distinct frem 
the ItaliaEL Some ore of very early date. How 
early I will not now stay to discuss^ It is enough 
to say that there ate amonpt them some which^ by 
their constniction, aeem to bo contemporary with 
the rude dwellingii known os “ bee-hive*" hou&ea^ I 
give a plan of one of them at KlUaloe^ which a 
typical example of a large class. This, which we 
may call the Celtic type of plan, is made up of a 
^tnall sanctnaryp always square at the cast end, and 
communicuting, by an arch aeaicely larger than a 
doorway, with a rectangular nave, always without 
aisles. 

A church like this diffeta altogether from the 
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Itulian ba^ca, \vith ito dales, ita apse, and ita wide 
temsverao arthca. But its plan is exactly that of 
iminy of the earliest English chiirchea which remain. 
As on example I have given the pbn of Boarhimt in 
Hninpabire, drawn to the same scale as Uie Celtic 
example, and it will be at once seen that tha two ate 
the same in their diffetencea from the basilica. Here 
n^^in wie liavG absence of aisles, the sfiuare end and 
the narrow sonctuaiy arch. It is, then, evident that, 
notwithstanding the influence and example of the 
Italian missionaTieg!, the Celtic type of church 
survived the I’agwn penod, and in fitet became that 
of tlio parish churches aa against the monaatit and 
cathedfol churches, which for the moat port followed 
the Italian tradidon. TpVhether this conies from a 
survival of the Britons end their church omongiit the 
English inhabittuits after their setilament here, ttr 
from the earliest English Christians having restored 
to U 30 the Celtic diurch^, the rains of which would 
exist amongst them, 1 leave to others to dispute j 
but the fact toumins. and it was due to some widely 
spread cause, for we find it the same in all parts of 
England, from the north to tho south, and from the 
east to the west. 

It is exceetlingly probable that many of our old 
ptaiish churches stand on sites idrcady bo occupied 
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avcn in British times. The divisi'oti ipto paiialies is 
of remote iiutiqmty. Wo find it olresd}’ oxistinit as 
far book as we (sm cany our iuquiiieE, and it may 
well have been licre before even the earliest intro- 
daction of (Ihristiiuiity. Until almost our own time 
new ifaiishes were uevor made, Wlierv towns 
decayed, parishes in them b[^caule united for iju^k of 
abilily m the remaming inhabitouts to keep them up 
separately; but where they increased, new parishes 
were not formed. In such a case tho pariah chinch 
was enlaiged, and if that did not suffice chapels of 
ease were provided, but no one ever thought of divid¬ 
ing the parish. Thus it comes that towns which, 
like London, York, Norwich, and Eieter, were iin^rt- 
aut places in the Tvomaii times, have come down to 
iia divided into many porishes. each with its own 
church, generally not largo; whilst Ljun and Boston, 
and others, which rose to importance during the 
middle ages, were, till modem times, each of but one 
parish; and in them we find churches which, although 
they had otdy the status of chapels of case, yet nmk 
in size with the largest pariah churches in Uie country. 
So far as T know, we have not any lecoid of the 
building of a new parish church earlier auui the 
eeventecntli century. Old ones wem robuilt over mid 
over again, hut except in such a case na Wiuchelaea, 
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wLcro ciFcuMstsiicCfl Ifid to tlift ftbundoimiGnt of &ii 
old ate and the removnl of the church to onothBr 
place, we never httui of n new one l»mg builL Even 
90 far back aa Caniite*a reetoratiou of Christianity 
here, after the ravages of the Danes, wc are told, not 
that he built chnrcbes, but that ho rtbuilt those 
which he and his father hod destroyed. 

"With such evidence of the unchnngeablencss of 
the old parishes, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the diviaioiia are ihemsolves O'lder thon Chris¬ 
tianity, and that, when the dine cams for the men of 
each p arish to provide themselvea with a church, they 
often did it on a site already appropriated to sointj 
lJubUc am When St Gregory, probably not knowing 
that the remains of Christian buildings lOready 
existed in the land, adiTsed St, Augustine to ootis«>- 
crate heathen temples for churches, he ads-ised wjiat 
it is likely enough the Britons themselves had done 
centaries before St, Giegory*B time. 

But to return to the fabrics. We have seen that 
in the first centuries of English Christianity there 
were in use two distinct tyiies of plan, the m^notiw, 
introduced by the Italian misaonaries, and being a 
copy of the Itolhm baailica. and what we may cuU 
the pillar, used by the people generally, and being a 
continuation of tlie British type. It is natuml that 
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fiB time went en thorc Ehould Lave been senne mixing 
of the two types. The original Dritndi plan was not 
udupted eitltcr to the secommodatioa of any consider¬ 
able number of people, op to any sort of architectural 
display, and whilst it continued in tise Cop email 
churdtes, when laiger ones wenj wanted t bei r 
builders borrowed the wide ttansverse arches and 
sometimes tlie apsidal end fmm tlie baailica. I think 
this mixed type was not in use earlier tiian the tenth 
centiny, Tranaepta were added to verj' timidly 
indeed at llrat; but by the middle of the eleventh 
cDiitaiy we find regular cross churches, with central 
toweia, as at Stow, Dover, and Stantou Dicy. Aiules 
are borrowed from the basQica, and I do not know of 
any instance of them in a secular cliureh earlier than 
the Conquest. 

Tlie middle of the oleveuth oentuiy was the 
bi^iiiiing of a new arehitectum] era in England. 
Even before the ooming of WiUiam and his foUowem 
the Korumn stylo had mode its appearance here, 
and brought with it a new aet of traditions^ which 
completely sapplantwl the old, so far os the tuouasiic 
type of church is eoncemed. Before the end of the 
twelfth centuiy, besides the foundation of a large 
number of new ones, every cathedral and abbey 
church in tlie land wea rebuilt on a plou wliich. 
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alUiougli it may be remotely derived ftom the bsAtbca, 
is quite diflerent frotn anything to be found here in 
wliTtt are called SiLJtou times, and is not in any way 
descended froni St^ But the acctdar type of church, 
which it is onr prcfleut purpose to consider, survived 
this Conquest as it had done the eiirlier one^ andt in 
apite of the change in aichitectuml style, coptiniied 
to rtda in parish churches. Nearly all old isarish 
churches which do not contain remains of pre-Nonann 
work can be tmcod hack to rebuildiiig in tho twelfth 
century. Small churches of this date, with the plana 
practicallynnaltcrcd, ore not uncounuum 1 iigure one 
fmm Kerapky in Glouoesteraliirep to the same scale 
as the Celtic and Saxon examples olread}^ described, 
atid El glance will allow that it is practically ideurical 
mth them. We have^ again, the aislelesa navcp the 
snmll ohancol, the narrow arch between them, and 
the stjuare east enii Xow* nearly all onr snialier 
parish churchea, if they do not still keep this form, 
can be meed back to it. The apse, indeed, ecoura 
in a few examples; hut it was common, and the 
square end soon agam became tho rule in English 
parish chundiGs, ns, in spite of occasional eccentricities* 
it has continued to he to the present dEiy. 

As the smaller Norman poriEh churchts continued 
the Celtic type of plan, so the larger did the " mixed 
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type, which IiaJ already been devolaped befoire the 
introdiictipn of Norman amhiteetuni j and Uioy may 
□early all be traced bact to either an aioteless emss 
chiuieli, with a central tower, or to a iilce form with the 
omission of the trawepU. An these hn^fw chumlios 
generally belong to more imjwrtant pkoc®, it is not 
so common to find oiialtemd examples of them as it 
is of the smiiUer, which serve for many a village as 
well now ns when they were first built. 

The general lebaOdiug was scarcely complete when 
them began a series of alterations and additions which 
so completely changed most of the cliuidies that it 
is only by a careful frtndy and componsoa of them 
tliat we can discover that they all did at first belong 
to one of the types I have described. The oouiae of 
those changes is singiUarly alike in aB, althoiigh some 
h<?gaii it earlier and went on faster and farther tliau 
othera did, Somedmes, where a church, or a port of 
it, has been rebuilt after additions have Ijceo mnde, 
Clements m the plan whidi teaUy belong to diffomnt 
periods may at first sight appear as Uiongli they 
were of the same. But a little examination will 
genemlly reveal the true history, and when a link 
is wanting it may be supplied irom what we have 
learned in otlier places; for them is a eompniativc 
anatomy of churches, just os there is of beasts. 
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One iinporUint matter to be Temetnbeted in stmly- 
ing the liistoiy uf old churches is, tlmt the old men 
never ceased to use them if they could help it They 
□ever pulled n church down to htiild n new one on 
its site. They wmted it for daily nso^ and however 
extensive their alterations were, tliey camed them 
out bit by bit, so tliat some part of it was always fit 
for use, 

i will now'p by way of illustration, trace the history 
of one church from tJie twelfth century to the six* 
teeutli; and I aolect that of Wakefield, my native 
town, not hc^diiise it has changed more than others,—- 
for its growtli lias \mn exactly the uonnal one,—^but 
because I have hod the opportunity to study it clo«dy, 
when it was dissected m the process of ^^resteration,'’ 
aud have proofs of each suocesaive change.* 

A church probably stood on this site from the 
earliest times, but we cannot trace it in the fabric 
earlier than tlie twelfth century* At tliat time tJiere 
Visits an ahtlelesa cross churchi which, if it had not 
ti eontml tower, was at leiist inteiided to have one; 
hut it probably Imd it As nearly always happened 
to iraportant churches, very sooti after it was buOt 

^ Wben iHb LcirtTirD vii Jelinmlf m teHcft of pJitna tif the dmith 
la liiir DMf] j Ktiisrt of 1ti grct’Wtli vi!tic -exhlbitfil^ irlikb it hoA nat 
amxojy to ftpfodoiM 
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it P 0 Qf>[rod the addition of a north ahle to the mve. 
This aisle was added for the soke of the additional 
oceommodatioii it gavo^ and was put on the norili 
side rather than the south, because the eemcteiy was 
on the aouth. and our imcestoTS were iinwilling to 
encroach opoa it, except in what they considefod a 
case of uccessitj. In due time the nec^sai^^ generally 
came^ as it did here in the thirteenth eentuiy^ when 
a south aisle ams added to the nuve^ And I may 
here remark lu passing tlmt tlioso luiige conections of 
leones which we have seen stowml away at Ripon 
and Hythe and else where, iind nf which tlic guides 
delight to tell such strange tale«^ are simply what 
Luve lieon coUeoted when the graveyaiihi have \^n 
dug up at the time of the exteuAion of the church*^ 
over them. At I Kith the places named there have 
been large adclitjutis of this sort, and in tlie accounts 
of the rebuilding of the nave of Hipoii there is a 
regular iteiUp pro carnanrto kt 

Tlie next change at Wakefield was a couaiderable 
oncj little leas than a complete rebuilding of the 
church, and enough to coll for its reconsecratio!!, 
which took place m 132P. Tho central tower was 
now gone \ probably it either Ml or had to bo taken 
down on account of ita insecurity. Twelfth ^Msntuiy 
towers were often badly built, and this one would 
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hftvo hwi its flupparts much wcakettod by the oilditioji 
of the luslea. In iU phce waa buUt a chancel, with 
a span roofp to which tJie ttmmpts heoame side 
ohape]^ A wide and lofty chancel arch WEia bnUt; 
and tlie pillm on both aldea of the nave wm:e taiaetl 
coiifliderably, and now atohea put above them. The 
aiales were also reUipt, pjobably taking in more 
ground than they had done befoie, and tlie ehnrch 
was entirely tmnsfoTmed into one of the ** Deeoratsd ** 
period. 

After thia there came a patieOp during whiolip per¬ 
haps, men employed themselves in furnishing their 
new churclL But early in the fifteenth century 
they began to think of adding a tower to it; and as 
nearly everybody else did in like case, they choee to 
put it at the west end. These western towera are, I 
bdievCp always additions, however early they may be. 
We find them of all dates, although it was not the 
rule for parish churches to be provided with steeples 
before the fifteenth ceatun'. A steeple wa & an ex- 
peas i VO addition to a ehtirch, and the old men often 
spread the coat of it over a great number of yeara^— 
not by borrowing money and paying it off by degrees, 
113 might be done now^ but by building slowly, as 
they collected funds to ilo it Tliis went on 

sometimes for the greeter part of a century; and as 
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people ^i‘ante<l to use the elmrch metmwhile, tliey 
took care 80 to Birnngo the work tliat it ahould not 
be neceasarr to interfere with the inaJii bnlldiiig until 
it was nearly GniehecL This they genenilly tnaiu^ed 
by building the tower on new ground, outside the 
existing church, nt the west end; nnd thenj when all 
wiis ready, and it conld be done without any deloy, 
they lengtJuuied tlie nave tUl it joined on to the new 
tower. This process has been applied to by far 
the greater number of our old parish churches, and 
it umy goocrally bo traced in them. We find it 
not only in churches which hod before been without 
towere, but in a great niauy whicli, like this at 
Wakefield, had once liad them in the middle. If, 
for any reason, a central tower hod to come down, it 
would be most inconvenient to block up the middle 
of the church for yean* whilst it was heing rebuilt, 
and 80 men genorelly preferred to build a uewone at 
the west end. And mesit central towers did have to 
come dowu, either from their own w'caknesg or 
because, after tbo odditiou of aisles to tiie ebureh, 
tbe great piere of tbo towers were fouud to be too 
much in tlie way. 

The tower vna Gometimes built close to the ehureh, 
30 that very little lengthening was necessary to join 
them; but somotinies it was some distance avniy. 
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and a bay or more was addsnl to tlie navei This was 
the case at Wake^dd. 

Wlien the tower was addodp men accm to have 
thought the naYe mther dark- for liere, and in a 
great number of other places, the next work was the 
addition of a olerestcuy to the nave* We find denes- 
tories of all dates; but as they gcueruOy came after 
the towers, they are mt coniittQii in paridi chunches 
before the fifteenth ceaturjv 

The addition of the cleireatory was* at Wakefield* 
the beginning of a aeries of works ^uite as extensive 
aa those which hod taken place in the fourteenth 
centiii^% The chancel was rebuilt from the ground, 
with aides to its w hole length. These aisles were 
the full width of the projection of the original trail- 
septs, w'hich thus disappear from the plaiir although 
a tmditioji of them remained in the arrungcmciit 
of the windows, until the aisle walb were again 
rebuilt in the eighteenth ceutniy, and the bays 
spaced equally. 

After tlio chancel, the aisles of the nave were 
rebuilt, their walls being also brought out to the face 
of the transepts ; and this completed a tmnafonnatioa 
of the church as complete as that which had preceded 
the reconsecration in 1329. And ftom the aislcless, 
cross church, witb^ a central tower, which it was in 
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the twelfth ceiitiirj% it had cliflu^gedp step by step, 
nn^ ftt the end of the fifteenth it hnd become a hoge, 
broad chuich. with aisles olotig Jta whole length, a 
tower and spire at the west end, and not a trace of 
the cross farm rejaainiiig. Of the ordinal church 
uotbing now remaiDS but part of a winding wtaix, 
once at the $outh-weat corner of the south transepL 
It is now coneealod by modem work, but I eaw it 
fifteen years ago when it w'aa exposed* Of the 
twelfth centniy addition we have the biisca and 
part of the ahafls of some of the piUais on the north 
side of nave. Of the thirtaentli contuiy aisle we 
have the bases and sliafts of the pdlars, now formiiig 
the lower luilves of tlie pillars on the south side of 
the nave. Of the great fourteenth century rebuilding 
them remain tho nave aicadcs, except the earlier 
{Mitts of them just raentioned* and also the chancel 
atoin All the rest—that is. all which gives its present 
form to the building^—is later* The history of this 
church is, DiS I have said, that of hundreds of others j 
and there is one Ikrtber change^ cotamoa in town 
churches, which wna not mode hero. It ia the re¬ 
moval of the chancel arch, and the canning the roof 
iiaifnrTrtly and without break from one end to the 
other* 

Tlie later history of our old parish churches deak 
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more with their ftuniture thau their fabric^ which 
remained for three ceDturies without alteration, 
except ill matters of detail. We will therefore, 
before goings further, talce a rapid survey of the 
liiatory of ohureli fittings. The early churehea of 
the Celtic type were not arranged for sermons or for 
choral sendees. "Wlien they were built, and long 
afterwards, sermons were genemllj preached oiitKsf- 
doore. And choral services belonged to abbeys and 
cathedrals, and such otlier places as had a staff 
sufficient to keep them up. Tlie idea that every 
decent pamh church must Lave a choir of laymen 
attached to it is only the growth of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, The early pansli churches 
were built for Mitss—tLal is, for the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist The presbyteries, or chancels, if we 
may call them so, were only huge enough to receive 
the altar, with the priests and ministers officiating at 
it At first these churches had probably no fixed 
fumiture except the single altar. The font was an 
early addition. But even so laic as the twelfth 
centuiy there was notliing else, except that the altars 
luid now become three, the minor ones being in the 
transepts in cross churches, and on each side of the 
chancel arch in others. Wa find a few screens in the 
next centuiy, and some churches had pews. But it 
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ihB pmsperity of tli& middle m the* 

fourteenth, and especially in the lUtoenth ecutiuy,, 
that wrought the greatest improvcuients in pomh 
chunchcaL The fendol aristocracy interested them- 
selves chietiy la the monasteries and collegiate 
foandalions, each of which rocog^iised sDme one 
family os lbs putrotu But the intoreshi of the people 
at laigo weie in their parish churches^ and m they 
increased in prosperityi so did their chuitbcs in 
splendour. Tlxe custom of founding chantries con¬ 
tributed much to this. Chantries were of various 
sorts. A chantry ie genemlly understood to mean a 
foundation for the maintenance of certain services 
for the good of the soul of the founder and his family, 
Bnt Bometimea a chantry tiita founded, aa we should 
now soy^ hy simply to provide a living 

for an additional priest in places where the popnla* 
tion rei[mred his services^ The 3/iirrww /Wci/, 
whom we often hud named in old accounts, was a 
cantarid of this kiniL The retums of the chantries 
at their suppression show that the date and occasion 
of their foundation had often been forgotten. They 
were benefices, and their incumbents were presented 
by the patrons and admitted by the bishops^ juBt as 
the reotora and vicam were^. It was not easy to found 
a perpetual chantty, os its endowment teqiiiied a 
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licenae ia martTiiaiii, which it wag both diffiralt 
and e^peoaiTe U> obtain; bnt there were often two 
or three of them in a churek There were abo a 
much hunger number of temporary chantries endowed 
for periods vaiying frem one to twenty years, the 
holders of which werep so long os their eugagemcota 
lasted, held to the same duties as those of the 
perpetual chantries. Many guilds, too, maintaiucd 
chaplains in their psnsh churebes. And ns all these 
priests worked to a certain ext^t under the reotar or 
vicar, and were bound to assist at the principal 
public services, many town chorcbcg had attached to 
them a body of as many na twelve or even twenty 
priests. Such chnrehes became practiciilly coUegiete; 
indeed, sometimes a dwelling was provided, in which 
the cantarists lived together^ oa a sort of oolloge; 

The effect of all this on the fabric of th e church 
Mfas verj^ considereblo. The increase in the number 
of clergy led to u corresponding iucieaae in that of 
the fdtara at which Oiey officktetL And the founders 
of chantrica often added chapels m which to place 
thenL It also led to the use of chorel eervices in 
pariah churches, and their chancels were furnished 
in imifcaLion of the cboire of the monastic and 
coUsgiute churches. Thonee came the choir stalls 
and the central lectern; thence also the rood loft, 
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which ia an adiiptatioti, os cloea os the difTomi^ 
conditiona would permitp of the pHlpHum of a choir. 
The rood loft was a maaic gallaiy^ and was used for 
singing certain parts of the service tmm, as the 
waa. It was abo used for pricksong, or 
singing iu parts, which wm not generally done in the 
clLaneeh All the dcigy were eJupected to take their 
share iu the plain song of the ordiiiaiy servieea. Bat 
on feast days the ehurchwardens would sometimes 
liire a eotnpauy of minstreH and iastnuneutal, 
and their place was in the rood loft 

Churches which could not mainUun regular choral 
services might have them oecasionally. There were 
funcmE services* for in^^cc, — not only those at the 
tune of bunal* but commemonitive services afterwards, 
os the moiiUi''s mindg one month after death* and the 
auniveisary or year's mind, at the end of a year. At 
such times it w'aa cuatomaiy to pay fees to any 
men or boys who came with their surplices and took 
part iu the services. Indeed there seems to have 
existed a class of vagabond clerks who made their 
living by aUending sucli services. Chaotry chapels 
are the earliest fom of famDy pews in parisli 
churches. When a family built or appropriated part 
of a church for the purpose of a chnutry, it was 
Dommon to enclose it with screouSp and fit up the en- 
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clo^r^ -with respect both to the ctantr^' servim it its 
own and to the public semccs in the cbuncel^ 
during which they were occupied 15 pews^ The 
squlati in the direction of the high altar which axe 
often to be seen in old chuiohes were made for the 
coavcmicnco of the occupants of tbe^e "elosetfi" as 
they were called. Their use as pews stimTed the 
fiupprcisioD of the chantries, and hoa dometimes con¬ 
tinued eTon to the present day. They are placed in 
all sorts of positions^ but generally lomewhero near 
the chanccL Eeoent ^"restorations" have unfortu¬ 
nately destroyed a good many. 

The settnOR was not u usual accompaniment to the 
services before the sixteenth century^ hut many had 
pulpits from the hfl^ntL In 1547 they were ordered 
to be provided where they did not before exist, 

I have airetidy spoken of guilds as soEuettmes 
maintaining chaplains: that was but one of their 
many links with the cbuielu A guild was said 
to be founded at gome spot in the cbuich, before an 
altar, or an image, or perhaps the great rood, and 
even the poorest of them would keep a light burning 
there cootinually as a sort of sjTubol of thdr oor- 
jwrate exifitonco. They would otteDp too, undertake the 
repair, or rebuilding, or adornment of some particular 
part of the chuiuh, and where the ""restorer" has spared 
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them we njsy sometimes find their traces even now. 
At St Neot ID ConiwalX for oxeniple, is a eeiies of 
painted windows, wiUi inscriptions which tell that 
they were givell^^lno by tiio young men, one by the 
marricfd men, ma by the girls, imd so oil Thcsso are 
the work of gndds or confrateinitus of the classes 
named, and when we read that th^ gave a thing wo 
most not conclude that they idways paid for it out 
of their own pockets. They would sometimee under, 
take work beyond their own means, and raise mon^ 
for it by means of a popnlar entortainment, or Jh, 
aa they calM it, just os in our time people in like 
c«»ae will get up a fai,,jy bazaar. Such Ala were im 
importiuit part of U,o social life of our onccstora. 
Many parishes had a supply of veaseU for use at 
them, which they kept in the C&mtkh^use,^ building 
provided for the secular and festive business of the 
panah, I have seen a great copper cauldren in 
hransham Church, Surrey, once naed for the brewing, 
which formed nn important part of the picparatieu 
for an Ale. Its uee is forgotten now, and they tell 
au absurd tale of witeberaa to explain its presence 
in the church. Ales wore kept np in aomo places as 
late as the last century. The country Hay games 
were one form of them. 

The Reformation did not produce much virible 
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change in pariah churches until the reign of Edward 
VL The courtiers of Henry VlII/s time luid en¬ 
riched themselvea by the plunder of the abbeya; 
and the extraordinary set of advciiturera who got 
the government of the country into their hands in 
the days of hia non tried to wring nil they could 
from the secular churcheaL I need not now repeat 
the tale of havoe^ It is enough that our churcbea 
have nothing but scare to teU of this periods It 
takes longer to replace than it does to deatroyf and 
the reign of Mary was too abort for much to be done ; 
and it was not until about 1620 that the Church hatl 
sufficiently recovered the shock oftho Itefonmetion to 
turn attention again to the iinproveraeat of the 
JabriCiBL Between that time and the beginimig of 
the civil wars n great deal w‘aa dose. It is curious 
work, marked with the slyle of its age^ but with a 
great deal of the inedijeval tradition remaining in it 
There are a Hew whole churches of this date, oa 
John's, Leeds^ for example; and altars and Bcteeus, 
and more eapeciully pulpits^ were very common till 
they were **restored” away wdthin our own time. 
Even now there remaiit somCp and it is for ua to pro¬ 
tect them and prevent further deatruction aa &ir as 
we cou, for they belong to a most mtereeting penod 
of the Chareln 
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The tune of the civfl wat» wae again mom fhutfal 
in destruction than in pmductioii. But we have 
»me interesting work of the Kostomtion date, espe¬ 
cially in the north of England, where fonts of this 
time are common, and often very good of their kind; 
ond about Durham we find dinned screeoa and other 
fomituie iiaitatbg the work of the lifteenth century, 
but set up in the time of Bishop Coain. 

The sonuon went on increasing in i mpnrfainy 
tliTOngh the sBveiitecath and eighteentli centuries. 
ChUlenes were set np to increase the number of the 
audience, and high pews to make them comfortable. 
Everything was made to centra on the pulpit, and 
the church WHS transformed from a place of womhip 
to a mere place of pieachiug. This movement went 
on togoUicr with a corresponding degradation of the 
work used until it was first cheeked: and then re¬ 
versed by the Church revival of our own time. After 
the middle of the eighteenth ccnlmy there was not 
much done which is of any value or interest, but the 

lowest depth was not reached till about a hundred 
yearn Inter. 

When new churches were built in these late times 
they were of conme built iu accordance with the 
Ideas of their respective dates, which they exhibit 
more plainly than could be done by the mere alter- 
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atioD of older buildings. The few tiew cbnrcbee 
built in the firat lislf of the soveuteenth century are 
of medifflval type and Gothic architectufo, and we 
find lemainfl of both even in the London churches 
rebuilt after the great tire. That period was, how¬ 
ever, the beginniilg of a now state of things, for then 
did the Italian style of arcbitecture come into general 
use for church wotK and the first steps wcie niade 
iu the direction which ultiiaately led to the preaching 
liouse of Georgian timesi with its central pulpit and 
gallBiicii flU round wblIIb^ 

Quite modem churches may he passed over with 
the remarli that, whateiver be their faults, they are 
certainly better than those of fifty ago, and 

there ia reasonable hope of further unprovement. 
But the movement which has produced this result 
bos affected old cbnichea in a way abont wWch I 
would say a few words in conclnsion. The men who 
liave studied old churches, and imitated them in new 
ones, have gone on to set the old churchra themselves 
in order, and have invented what they call “re¬ 
storation,*’ wbieh th^ teU us is the putting of a 
church back into its original state. Their theory 
is tliat each building belongs to some one period, 
and their practice bus been too often to destroj 
everything which is not of tlmt ohoeen date, and to 
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set up modern work Tvhich they tliinlc may be mis¬ 
taken for it. XoTT, what cAn be more absnid tlmn to 
talk of tho "period” of a builditig which men have 
list'd And altered according to their wonts and taetes, 
for, it may be, & thonsand yearn? .And what can be 
more barbarous than the ddibciate dcatmction of its 
record? Yoiur old church belongs not to one date, 
but to all dates, from the Bret coming of Christianity 
into that pariah down to the present tame; and 
every stone of it has a tale to tell if yon will listen 
to it. It is a living thing, and the oantemporaiy of 
thirty generations, many of which have left us no 
memoiy of thcmselvca except whot it can leveaL 
What, then, shall we say of the murdering ** restorer ” 
who comes and sweeps all this away, and gives na, 
in its place, his flmey model of what the church may 
once before have been,—a new ebureb, in ihot, wliich 
may have merit of its own, and may, perhaps, as 
centuries go on, dcvelopo a new history of its own, 
but which, if it retain anything at all of its past, has 
it only in the form of scTajA so blurred and defaced, 
and mixed up with modern forgeries, that they can¬ 
not be understood T 

K - restoration" as it has been preached and 
practised for the last thirty years is to be condemned, 
it does not follow that old churches are to be left 
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ju3t aa Ibey nre That is the proper thiAg to do 
with monamente wlioae life ia pesL But charchee 
which stiU live must continue to do so. The present 
geuaration have as much share in thejn as any of the 
post, and has the same right aa they to alter them 
according to their wunts. But in doing so let them 
be careful not to take away their past, and not to 
make their own work pretend te bo imything else 
titan it IB. There is much in the churches which 
may with advantage be removed, as, for inslanoe, the 
shabby, deal, tank-shaped pewa of fifty years ago. 
and a lot of modern Bluff which is called Gothic. 
But l^fore doing anything let men search out the 
history of the building, and learn how it came to 
be what it ia; not merely, like the “restorers,” by 
giving (lutes to the mouldings, but by tfacing 
each successive change, and the causes which led to 
it When men have properly learned this lesson 
they will not willingly become deatroyerg. It ie one 
of the objects of the Society which has arranged this 
aeries of lectures to help men to the understanding 
of the buihlings in their charge; and if they will 
apply to it before undertaking any work on th™, 
they will be sure to recciva mtercsting informatioa 
aad sound advica, It is for all who value the record 
of our old churehes to work together for then pre- 
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scrvution. The “ reatorers ’* have destniyed modi, 
but sometliiag is left; and, aa in the old stoiy of the 
Sibylline books, it is of the same value as die ivhole, 
—^not because vrhat is gone is worthless, bnt because 
what remains is priceless. 


LECTUEE V. 
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THE HISTORY OF PATTERN DESIGNING. 

To give anything like a hiafcoiy of tbo of pattflm- 
designing would be [inposaiblc within the limits of 
one Lectute, for it would be doing no less tlmn 
attempting lo teU the whole story of architcctaral or 
popular art^ a vast and most important subject All 
I can pretend to do at present it call yonr atten¬ 
tion to certain things 1 have noticed m studying the 
development of the art of pattern-designing £h>m 
ancient times to moderUp and to bint at certain 
principles that have seemed to me to Eg at the bottom 
of the practice of that art, and certain tendencies 
wliich its long conrse has hai Even in doing this I 
know I shall have to tench on diHiciilt matters and 
take some facts for granted that may be, and have 
been, mneh disputed over ; and I must, iherefere,— 
even treating the subject thus,—claim your indnlgence 
for a necessary ourtuess and incompletenessL 

I have just uacd the word modem * so^ to clear the 
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griiimd for wliat follows, I will my that by modetti 
art I da aot mean the mt of the Vietoriati em. I 
need not apeak of the art of out- own day^ because^ on 
the one h 4 Uid, whatever there 13 of it that is worth 
eotmdeiiDg is ecleeticp and is not bomid by the chain 
of trndition to anything that haa gone before ns; andn 
on the other hand, w'hatcver of art la loft which is in 
any Bense the leault of continuous tradition ia, and 
long has been, so degraded as to liavi] lost any claim 
to be ooDflideted oa aft at all The present centuf^- 
boa no school of art but such os each man of talent 
OF genius makes for himself to servo hia craving for 
tho erpmssioD of his thought while ho is alive, and 
to perish with his deatk Tlio two preceding centuries 
had indeed styles, which dominated the practice of 
art, and allowcid it to spread more or leas widely over 
the civilised world; but Ihcec styles were not alive and 
progressive, in spite of the feeling of aolf-suQicicacy 
vriUi which they were looked rni by the artists of 
those days- WTien the gteat masters of the Keimis- 
sance were gone, they^ wlia Htuug by tlio deeiis of 
doing something ucw, turned their mighty hands to 
the work of destroying the last remains of living 
popular art, putting in its place for a while the 
residte of their own wonderful indi\dduality“when 
tliose great men were dead, and lesser men of the 
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oidinaiy type were masqaeroding in tlteir gnnneats, 
then at Inst it won seen wliat the s&-called new birtJi 
really was; then we could see that it wm the feTci 
of the strong man ycoraing to accomplisli something 
befoTfl his death, not the simple hope of the chUd. 
who Las long yearn of life and growth before hint 
Now the art, whose sicknesa this feverish energy 
marked, is the art which I sliould call modem 
art. Its very first roots were spreading when the 
Boman Empire was tending towwls disraption; 
its last heavily fruited branches were aloft in air 
wberi feudal Batopo first felt shaken by the coming 
stomi of revolution in Church and State, and the 
crown of the new Holy Boman Empire was on the 
nve of changing from gold, to tinsel 

Three great buildings mark its first feeble begin¬ 
ning, its vigorons early life, its last hiding away 
beneath the itibbish heaps of pedantry and hopeloss- 
neaa. I venture to caU those three buildings in their 
present state, tho firat the strangest, the second the 
most beautiful, the third the ugliest of the buildings 
raised in Europe before the nineteenth centmy, 

Tlio first of these is the Falaoo of Diocletian at 
Spolato; the second, the Church of SL Sophia at 
CoQBtantinopIe; the third, the Church of St. Peter at 
Borne. 

K 
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At Spalato the movetnent of new life was first felt. 
TLere is mticb about tlie building that is downiiglit 
ngl^j still more that ia but a mass of wora^out 
tradition ( but there fiisti na far os wc know, is 
visible tlic attempt to throw off the swathings gf 
ill-understood Greek art. with which Bomou orahi- 
toctura hod encumbered itself, and to make that 
nrchitccture reasonable, and consistent with the living 
piiuciptes of art. 

But at Spalato, though the orb was bying to bo 
alive, it was scarcely aUv^ and what life ia in it is 
shown in its oonstruction only, and not in its 
ornamentation. Our second building, St. Sophia, 
early os it is in the Ulstoiy of the art, has utterly 
thrown aside all pedantic encumbrances, and is most 
vigorously alive. It has gathered to itself all those 
eloDicnta of change, which, having been kept apart for 
BO long. Were at Inst iningling and seething and 
bringing about so many changes-^ much of death 
and life. It is not bound by the past, but it has 
garnered all that thero was in it which was fit to live 
and produce freali life j it is the living chad and the 
fruitful mother of art, past and future. That, even 
more than the loveUness which it drew forth fiom its 
own present, is what makes it the crown of oH ths 
groat buildings of the world. 


i 
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The n^-bom tuli 'was long in coming to this. SpaU 
ato was built about 313 A.D.p SL Sophia in 530* hloro 
than 200 yeoiB between them, by no miMina fertile 
of beantifal ot remarlmble bnildmga; but Sh Sophia 
once built, the earth began to bloe^om with beautiful 
buildings, aud the thousand years that lie between 
the date of St. Sophia and the date of St. Feter at 
Bomo may well be called tho buildiiig age of the 
world. But wlieu tbo^ years were over, in Italy at 
least, the change vrm fully come; ami, aa a symbol of 
that change, there stood on the site of the great mass 
of history aud art, which was once called the Eaailicn 
of St Peter, that new Church of St. Peter which still 
corses the mightiest city of the world—the very type, 
it seema to me, of pride and tyranny, of aU that 
cFuslies out tha love of art in simple people, and 
makes art a toy of little estimation for the idle hours 
of the rich and cultivatedi 

Between that time and tlua, art has been shut Up 
in prison; all I can say of it in that condition b that 
I hope it has not died there. We can draw no lesson 
from its prison days save a spurring on to whatsoever of 
hope and indignant agitation for its release we may 
each of US he capable ot As an epoch of art it can 
teacb ns nothing j so the noarost possible period to 
our own days must stand for modem art—and to my 
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mind that is the period belweeti the daya of the 
Emperor Jim tTniim and the Emperor Charles j 
while we must call ancient art all the long period 
froio the beginning of tbinga to the time of Justinian 
and St Sophia of Cdnstcmtinople. 

And now I will aet about my of noting 

certain things whicb have happem^l to the very 
Gubordinate art of pattera-designing in its varioua 
cliangcB^ from those earliest days till the time when 
it was landed amidst that rich and varied time of 
modem art afore-mentionetL 

Let ufi consider what place it held among the: 
ancient peoples—'classical and barbarian; you will 
understand what I mean by tlio^ wotda without 
pressing home their literal meaninga. 

Bioadly speaking, one tmj say that the use of this 
subordinater but by no means unimportant^ art is to 
enliven with beauty and incident what would other- 
wKse be a blank space, wheicsoevar or whatsoever it 
may b& The absolute necessities of the art are 
beauty of colour and reatfulnces of form. More 
definite qualities than these it need not have. Its 
colour may be brought about by the simplest com- 
binationsi its form may be m^ly that of abstract 
lines or spocee^, and need not of necessity have any 
distinct meaning, or teU any stoiy cxpresaiblc in 
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worffl. On the ether himd, it is necessaiy to the 
pm-ity of the art that ita fonu and colour^ when these 
bw any relation to the facts of nature (aa for the 
more they do)^ should be of aacb factSp 

and not descriptive of thenu 

Now all the art of the ancient hiatotical world 
£s in a way one, and has aimilar and sympathetic 
thoughtg to espreaa, I mean that there is a imnch 
wider gulf between the ideas of that part of ancient 
art which comes nearest in thought to modem, than 
there is between any two parts of ancient art that are 
farthest from one another. No^ithdess there are 
wide difTereuces between the art of the different races 
of the ancient world Ancioat art, in fact, falls 
natural)j into two di^dsions; the firet is archaic^ in 
style at leasts if not Hlwajrg in (ktCi It is mostly 
priestly and symbolic; looldagp willingly or not^ the 
power of expressing natural facta definitely and 
accnmtoly* It is mystic, wild, and ekirated in its 
spiritual part—its aoul; limited^ incomplete, often 
grotesque in its form—its bodily port 

Tlio other ancient art is only priestly and syiDbolie 
accidentallyp and not essentially^ I mean that, since 
this priestly symbolism clung to % it did not take 
the trouble to coat it off, but used it and expressed 
it ■ but would as willingly and easily have expn^sed 
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ptirelj' i ntellflctuEii op inor&l idsast Fufthcimope, it 
is an art of perfection; it lias perfectly attained the 
power of expressing wlint thoughts it allows itself, 
and will never forego any whit of tliat power, or 
tolerate any weakness or shoTtooidiig in it. What¬ 
ever its Mta may be. its body at least it will not have 
incomplete. 

Of the first of these aits, ancient Egypt is the 
representative—of the second, dasaicol Greece; and 
we most admit that in each of these ^stema the art 
of mere pattern-designing takes but an nniiuportant 
place. In Egyptian arf and the school which it 
represents, the picture-work itself was so linuted W 
rule, so entirely suggestive only, that a certain canon 
of proportion having been once invented and estab¬ 
lished, it was easy and oflbrtlcss work for a people 
who were full of feeling for quiet beauty; and, 
moreover, suggeation, not imitation, being the end 
aimed at, the picture-work easay, and mthout strain¬ 
ing, fulfilled any office of decoration it was put to; so 
that the stony which web noccssaty to be told on 
religious or pubUe grounds became the very otoament, 
which merely as a matter of pleasant colour and lino 
the cyo would most dedie. In more modem and 
less forbearing art the pictured wuU is apt to become 
a Window through which a man quietly at work or 
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T^stiog looks on ^me great tiagedy^ somo sod tnemoty 
of tho paat, or terriblo tlmals for tke fntore. The 
constant companioEfihip of such deeply^ emotioiial 
repieaentaticma are too apt to trauble ua nt fiKt> and 
at last to moke ns callous, because tliey are always 
claiming our attention^ whether we are in a mood to 
bo stirred by them or not. But in the older and 
more augg^tivo art tlie great subjects symbolised 
xatliet than reprcfteuted by its pictures^ only reached 
the mind through the eye when the mind viras awake 
and ready to receive them, The waU was a wall 
stlUpand not a window; nay, a book rather, where, if 
you would, yon might read the atorics of the gods and 
heroes, and whose churactcra^ whether yon read them 
or not, delighted you alwaya with the beauty of their 
form and colour* 

Moreover, the eipreasion of these great things 
being bo well understood and so limited, it was not 
above the powers of execution of numbers of average 
workmen, and there was no danger of the holy and 
elevating subjects being treated absurdly or stupidly, 
ao as to wound the fedinge of serious mem 

For all thcae reasons there is in the archaic or 
suggestive art of the ancients 0 <;arce anyplace for the 
elaborate pattern-designing which in later timea men 
were driven more or less to put in the place of 
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pMtnre-work, now become tnoie linblo to rMiculons 
and ignoble failure, more eiciting to tie emotiona, 

leaa raiful and tberefore leas beautiful than it had 
been. 

On the other hand, in the perfect art of Greece 
the tendency was eo deddadly towaids fact of all 
kinda, that it could only give a veiy low place to 
ornament that had not a quite definite meaning; and 
Its demand for perfection in quality of workmaiuhip 
derived effort of all hope of reward in this lower 
re^on of art, and creahedall experiment, all invention 
and imagination. In ahort, this perfect art prefcired 
blnnkncBB to the richnoas that might be given by the 
work of an unrefined or imperfectly taught hand, 
whatever Buggestiona of beanty or thought might be 
in it; therefore, as in the art of Egypt, picture^work 
was not thought too good to fill the place of the 
elaborate pattern work wa are thinking ofi bo in that 
of Orecca mere emptiness was good enough for the 
purpose; ao that in both cases there was no reom for 
finished and complete pattem-deaiguing, nor ^ 
there in any of tho sehools of uncient arU^ pf 
which, to aforesaid, tended either to the Greek or the 
E^tian way of looking at things. 

So you see we are met by this difficulty in the 

outset, that wishing to soe whence our art of pattern^ 
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designing bos been developed in tlie ancient wotld, 
we Bnd bnt little of any importance that looks 
like tbe aced of it 

However, let ua look at the matter a litde doser, 
begianing with the ut of Egypt, If it had no place 
for the elahomte and imaginative pattem-deetgns of 
modem art, at any rate it by no means loved blank 
spaces. Apart &om the histories, and the picture- 
writing which J 30 often «)\'er walls, pillars,and all, even 
smaller things,—kings' robes, musical instmments, 
ahip-sails, and tho like, — are striped and diapered 
with variety enough and with abundant fancy, inven¬ 
tion, and delicacy. Many of these patterns are familinr 
to modem art; but to what extent they owe their 
presence tlicre to tlio influence of Egypt I do not 
know, but lather suppose that they are the result 
of men’s invention tokLog tbe same path in diverse 
times and places, and not of direct transmission; and 
this all the more as I cannot see that Greek pattern- 
designs follow the ]&gyptian work closely. One 
thing certainly strikes one about many of these endy 
designs of which does couneot them with 

what follows, and tliat is that they seem distinctly 
not only Eastern, but even African, Take as an 
indication of this their love for stripes and cheqncrs, 
that look as if they were borrowed from the mat- 
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mWs craft, and compare them with the work of 
African tribes and people, so lato aa up to oiir own 
time. 

The Egyptian lovo of colour also ia of the East, 
and their boldncsB in the me of it, aud the ciae and 
success with which they pot one bright tint beside 
pother without shading or gradation. On this point 
it 13 interestiBg to note that whatever wilful ahort- 
cmnings citing to ancient Egypt in its dealing with 
the higher forms of art, its skil] ra all handicraft 
wna a wonder and a lesson to the ancient world. 
im years before Christ they underatood perfectly 
wliat may fairly be called tlie mysteries of fignre- 
weaving and dyeing,—efvea the more abstruse part of 
the lost craft, which is now repreaented by cbinte- 
printing; they were stilled in glaas-mnking and 
potteiy, uot merely in the always enrly^tUred art 
of making a vessel that ahaU hold water, but in tlint 
of earthenware glased with an opac^ueghuie variously 
coloured and figured; and lastly, they were as aldl- 
(ill ioinere and cabinetmakera a$ their succeasoia of 
modem F^t, who me (or wore) so eleven in 
the most of the lUtle scraps of wood which on un¬ 
timbered country aftorde them. 

With all this, and strange ns it nmy j 

cannot see that this wonderful art which lasted so 
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tftfln j himdred yieftTBj, whicti its blossotu- 

Lag tiiao 1400 years before Chrfcit^ and was stiU ia 
use ia tiiti aecoDd ceututy aftoTi has liod mnch 
direct or Imstiitfj influeace on the modem pattern' 
do3igacr"s art, Doubtlesa these flowors here look as 
if they might have beea the prototypes of msiiy that 
were drawn in the foiiitceDth centuiyof oar era; 
bat you mast remember that, though they me conven- 
tioned and stiffly drawn, they are parts of a pioture, 
and stand for the afisertion that dowera grew in euch 
and sncli a place. They are not used in meie Ijanoy 
and sportiveness—which condition of art indoedj as I 
said bcforei will be found to be commcn to fdl these 
primitive archaic styles. Scarce nnything b drawii 
which is not meant to toll a dodnite sto^ ^ m that 
many of the membora of the elaborate Sferpfcinn 
diapers are symbols of the mysteries of nature and 
teuton i a^p for example, the lotns^ the scarab, the 
wingeti orb* the hooded and winged serpent. 

I suppose that there m no doubt that the gigantic 
and awful temples of ^'pt are the earliest colniniiar 
buildings of which the world knows ; neyorthelesat 
I cannot think that the columnar Greek temple was 
derived from them, whatever of detail the Greeks 
borrowed frankly and ob™iiBly from thencu The 
euomious and terrible scale on which tliey are 
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designed, and especially the battering in of walls and 
door-Jatnbs, which adds each gloom to these primeval 
Imildings, auiely shows that one at least, and that the 
most venerated, of the types of the Egyptian temple 
was a Cave, and that their pLUars are tho mnsBes left 
to support the hngo weight of the hilbido; while, on 
the otlier band, it is nnt easy to doubt that titnher- 
boilding was the origin of the Greek temple. The 
Greek pillar was n wooden post, its lintel a timber 
beam, and the whole building a holy memory of 
the earlier days of the race and the little wooden 
liaQ that housed the great men and gods of the 
tribe. 

ffevertheless, the two forms of Capital whieU have 
gone round the world,—the cushion or lotus-bud form, 
and the hell-sluiped or opan-lHy form—are certaialy 
the foTTus of Egyptian Capitols, nor has any other 
radical form been iavented in architecture, or perhaps 
can be. Whether these have been token consetously 
or ttnconscioualy fmin the fixet finished art of the 
world who can afEnu or deny? 


Now before we venture to iusnlt the arisfociati- 
«dly perfect art of Peridean Greece by making an 
important matter of what it despised, and trying to 
connect the work of its liewere of wood and drawers 
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of water with the crafts of modem Europe, lot as 
look a little into the art of another river-Talley; the 
^iiTid between Tigris and Euphrates. Tiiia art is 
important enough to our immediato subject, unite 
opart from the wonderfid historical interest of the 
great empires that ruled there; but there are left no 
such riches of antia'“‘y a® 

Babylon, w'ho was the motlter of the arts of those 
regions, there ia but little left, and that Uttle not of 
tlio art in which she moat excelled. What is left 
Joined to the derieed ait of As^a, which ia almost 
all that representa the earlier Babylonian art, seems 
to show ns that if more yet had survived we might be 
nearer to solving the questien of the origin of a great 
part of OUT pattern-designs; and this all the more as 
colour was an essential of its master art, The Baby- 
loiiinns built in brick (snnhumt much of it), and 
ornamented their waU’Spoccs with painted pottery, 
which (taking the whole story into conaderotion) 
must surely have been the source from which flowed 
all the ait of pottery of Persia, and the kindred or 
neighbour lands of the East, hroin the very natore 
of this art, there are but a few scraps of it left, os I 
have said, and Assyrian art must fill tire gup for us 
as woU as it cam The great slabs of alabaster with 
which that people decorated the palaces raised on 
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ihdr motuids of sunburnt bricks^—^these things with 
which wc an familiar, that we are abnoat likely 
to foTgct tho wonder that lies in them,—tell us without 
a doubt what the type of MesopdtAmkn art was. 
It Imd started, like that of Egypt^ from the arcliaio 
and priestly idea of art j but, in Assyrian days at 
least, had grown less venemblo and more xealistioi 
less beautiful also, and, if ono may say so^ possessed 
by a certain tniculenca both of form and spirits 
which expresses well enough the ceaseless violence 
and robbery which is all that we have recorded of 
the history of Assyria^ Its pattern-designing takes a 
lower pkea than that of Egypt, as far as we can judge 
in the ahfience nr decay of what ty^Iour it once bad. 
Its system of colour—one must needs judge from the 
fragments remaining—showed no great love for that 
side of the art* and was used rather to help the 
Tealism to which it tended, and which* had it lived 
longer, would most likely have driven it out of the 
path of tnonumoii tol and decorative art. Nevctihclces, 
by strange accidents in the cotuae of history, there 
are some of the forms of ita decoration that have been 
carried forward into the general moss of civilised art 
A great part of its patterns, indeed, were diapeiw or 
powderings, like much of I^yptian work, only carried 
out in a bosayp rounded kmd of relief, chomcturistic 
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GDough of its goa<!iul tendencies. These minor and 
natuml forms died out ’srith the Assyrian monoicby ; 
hut ficvcnd of its bordeEoigs were borrowed by the 
Greeks, through the Asiatic traders doubtlea^. who^ 
on their own wnte^, seem to have used both Egj^tkn 
and Chaldtcan mythologicai figures without uuder- 
atanding their tocaamg, simply because they made 
pretty omaments for u bowl or a vase. 

Aa an examplB of these immiug patterns^ take the 
interlacemout which we now mckname the gmllodie, 
or the orminexit called, the honejsncklcj which I 
rather suppose to he a suggestion of a tuft of Bowers 
and Icavea breaking through the earth, and which 
learned men think had a mysricol meaning beyond 
that simple idea, like that other bordering^ winch, for 
want of a better word, I must call the flower jind 
pine-cone. 

There is another mystic^ omaxnient which we first 
come upon in Asayrion art^ whJdh we shall have to 
come to again^ but which I must mention bensj and 
which has played a strangely important part in the 
history of pattern-designing — this h the Holy Tree 
with its attendant guardian angola or demom. 
Almost all original styles have used this form,—some, 
doubtless, m a rdigiQua symbol niuat driven by vague 
tradition and allured by its convenienee as a decor- 
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fltive foniL I should adl it the most important: ond 
widely spread piece of omamGnt over invented. 

Again, before we alBrant tbo majesty of FaUns 
Athene by looking curiously at her aleere-heni, mther 
tlmn reverently nt herself, I must say a word about 
tte conquerors of Assyria, the Persians^ 

To ns pattern-designers, has become a holy 

land, for there m the process of time out art was 
perfected, mid thence above all places it spiiead to 
cover for a while the world, east and west But in 
the luemrchy of ancient art the place of Persia m 
not high ; its sculpture wna borrowed directly from 
Assyriaii and Babylommi art> and has not the Life 
and vigour of its prototype; though some gain it boa 
of architectimd dignity, which the Aryan stock of the 
Persians acoounta for I think. Still more is tli i> shown 
in the leap the Persians took in azchitectnru proper. 
The palaces of the Assyrian kings do not know, or 
do not use the column ; they nre one and all a con- 
geries of not very large chambers connected by doom 
very oddly placed How they were roofed wc can no 
longer tell; probably the mualler chambore had some 
kind of donm for a roof, and the larger up roof, only 
a ^rt of ledge projecting from the wall The pdace 
of the ancient Persians, on the other hand, was fairly 
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mado up of colmnns; tho wolb could not hnvo been 
of much importance; tbo whok tiing m as a forest 
of pillars tliat upholds the canopy over the sinimir- 
seat of tho great king. 

For the reat^ though this is the work of m Aijau 
mcOp that race had fat to go and moch to suffer 
before tliej could attain to the measured, grave, and 
orderly beauty which they alone of all races have 
IcaniBd to create,—before they could attain to the 
divine art of teasoaablD architecture^ The miyeaty of 
the ancient Persian columnar building is marred by 
e^ttravagimce and grGtjC$quciy of detail which must be 
called ugliness; faults which it shares with the ancient 
mcliitecturc of Indio,—of the earlier form of which it 
mxist have been an odshoot 

We have thus touched* lightly enough on the 
princijtal styles of the otchaic type of art; aud have 
seen that our craft of pattom-designing was developed 
but slowly among thenip and that with few excap 
tiont ite forms did not travel very f^ on the road of 
liistory. We are now come to that period of perfection 
whicli* as it werCp draws a bar of light ncro^ the bi&tcuy 
of art, and is apt to dazzle us and blind us to aU that 
lies on either dde of it. As wo pEkss from the Egyptian 
and Assyrian rooms at the British Museum and 
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come apoQ tbe gTe^^t groapa of the Partlienon* full as 
we may be of admimtion for the nobility of tlio 
Egyptian uoniimeDt^, and the eager and aUmggUng 
realianL of Assyriii, how oiir wonder rises m looic 
on the perfeetion of acnlpturep cut off ns it aeoins by 
on inipofisable gulf from all that has gone before it,~ 
the hopeless limitations, or the hopelGaa endeavotm of 
the great moss of mankind t Nor can w e help asking 
oursalvef} the quesdou if art can go any furUierp or 
what there is to do after such work ? 

Indeed the question is a bard one^ and nftertimes 
of art. Olid even many cultivated people of to-day^ iuay 
ha blaijicd but lightly if they, in thoir helplessness, 
must needs answer: ” there is uothlng to do but to 
Lmitate^ and again to Imitate, and to pick up wlint 
style the goda may give us amidst our Imitation, 
even if w^e are driven to imitate the imitators." 

And yet, 1 must ask you above all things to join 
me in thmking that the question muBt be answered 
in quite a dlffeient way to ttb, unless we are to be for 
ever the barbarians w'hich tbo Athenians of tbe timti 
of Perides would certainly, and not so wrongly, hava 
called UB ; for to me these works of perfeetton do not 
express everything which the archaic work suggested, 
and which they might have expressed if they had 
dared to try it; still less do they express aU that 
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tliG Ifiter ^ork strove to —often tnaj-be with 

halting skill, seldom without some vision of the 
eaitBiiffft of tluj!ig?fc—wliieh would have been lost to us 
for ever had they waited for the day, never to come, 
when the hand of imm slmll he e^nal to hit thought, 
and no skill be lacking him to tell ns of the height 
and depth of his aspiiations- 

Ko* even these men of Ancient Greecsa had their 
limitations, nor waa it aJtogethex better with them 
than it is with us; the freedom of these free people 
wns a narrow freedom. True they lived a simple life^i 
and did not know of that great curse and bane of art 
which wo call luxury—yet was thdr society founded 
on slaverj^ i slavery# tneutal as well as bodily, of the 
greater part of mankind, the iron exolnsivencs^ w^hich 
fimt bound their society, after no long ’whilo unsettled 
it, and at last destroyed it. 

'When we think of all that classical art represents, 
and all that it hidea and buries^ of ite pretensions and 
its Bhorteoniings, surely we shall not occuae the fates 
too loudly of blindness for overthrowing it, or think 
that the confusion and misery of the timea that 
followed it was too great a price to pay for fresh Ufe 
and its token, change of the forms of art whiclt express 
men^s thoughts. 

Now if you should tliink I have got on to matters 
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over seriotis for otir iimall subject of i^^tteni-desigiiiiig^ 
I will ^y\ firstp tlmt even these leaser mis, being piw- 
duoed by tmui's intdligoDce, ounnot really be separated 
from the greater, the mere ptircly mtcUectual oneSj or 
from tiw life which creabea botb ; and next^ that to my 
mind tlie tokeiiB of the incompleteaesa of freedom 
among the classical peoples, and their nriatocmtic 
ami rigid ucltiaivenees^ are aa obviona in one side of 
tlioir art^ aa their glorioits aimpUdty of life and 
respect for individuality of mind among the favoured 
few are obvione in Ibo other eido of it; and it is in 
our subject matter of to-day that their womer part 
shows. 

The pattern-designs of (Jreek art under a s}'%tam 
which forbade any meddling with figure-work by 
men who could not draw the hunmn figure uncxcep- 
tionubly^ muBt have been the main resource of their 
lower artists {what wo call artisans); they are gen¬ 
erally, tboqgb not always, tlioroughly woU fitted for 
the purpose of decoration which they are meant to 
serve, but neither ore, nor pretend to lie, of any 
interest in themselves; they are gracefulp indeed, 
whore the Assyrian ones are dumsy, temperato where 
those of ^ ovcivflorid; but they linve nol^ 

nnd do not pretend to havup any share of the rich- 
nesSf the maatery^ or the mdivlduality of nature^ ^ 
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much of the ornaineQt of ihc caclier periiads, and tnost 
of that of tiio later hart had, I must ask you not to 
mbnntleretand me, and eappose that 1 thhik lightly of 
the necessity for the dao and even eevote subomUiia* 
tion of aTchitwtural omanieut; what I do want you to 
undamtand is, that the constaut damand which Greek 
art tnodo for perfection on every ride was not an un- 
mixed gain to it, for it wade renanciation of many 
delightful thin^ a uecearity, and not unseldott drove 
it into hoing hard and unsympathetic. Of the system 
of Greek colour we con know very little, from tha 
scanty remaina that are loft ua, I think they painted 
much of their carving and acxilpture in a way that 
would rather frighten our good taste—to hear of, I 
mean, though probably not to see. Some people, on 
the other hand, have supposed that they were all hut 
colour-hlind, a guess that wo need not discuss at 
great leugth. What is to be said of it is, thui certain 
woixls which to U3 express dodnite tinta of colour, 
are used in their Utciuture, and that of Rome which 
imitated it, in such a way as to show that they noticed 
the diffeteacc between tones of colours more then tliat 
between tints. For the rest, it would bo uarcaaonablc 
to suppose that a people who despised ilie leaser 
arts, aud who were on the looh-out, first far scientific 
and historic facia, and next for beauty of form, 
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giro tLomselvos up lo indulg^ncfs in tlie 
refiuiiwients of colour Tlie two C'oa<litioiia of miuil 
une 

to what the duvolopment of pattcrD^dealgns 
owes to Greek art, nil that sido of the craft which^ 
cotoing diroetly and conscioiialy from classical civil- 
iaalioiir has helped to form the oiruunent of m-cHleni 
arcliitocture^ hofl, whoever inveuted the paltotoa, 
originally poaaed through tlie severe gehool of Greece, 
and thus beea tmjismitted to us+ 

Of all theec onuuuental fonqs the most importaiit 
is that we ahocnae to caiU the Acauthua leaf, which 
woa borne forw^njil with the complete development of 
the columa and capital M i have said iMjfoie, the 
form of the timber hall ^dtli its low-pitched roof, 
its posts and beams, had got to Ixi conaideicd a holy 
form by the Greeks, and they did not care to cony 
dignified arthitectore further, or invent miy more 
elaborate form of eonstruction j but the prodigioua 
cam they took in roGniug the oolujiici with its 
cushion^ or homedp or hclI-shapcd capital, inipreafied 
those forms on the world for over, and cspetklly 
the last of Uiese, the bdl-sliapcd one, whose special 
ornament wcis this glittering leafage we now call 
Acanthus* ho form of oruuiuent Ims gone so far, or 
lasted so long as this; it has been inamtely virned, 
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tujed by almost all following styles in one sbape or 
onothor, miii performed many anotJier office besides 
its original one. 

How this question of the transmission of the forms 
of GteSik anjbitectnre loads us at onw to thinking 
of that of Homo, since it was by this load that #11 
of it went, ivliich was consciously accepted as a gift 
of tbe claasicol times. The subject of the origin of 
all that is chaiaeteristic in Honian art ia obscure 
enoughi nmch too obscure for my little knowledge 
even to attempt to see into it; nay, oven in speaking 
of it, I bad better call it Urn art of the peoples 
coHocteil under the Homnn name; so that 1 may be 
undoistood to include all tho influencea that went 
to its creatioa* 

Now if we are asked what impTession the gathered 
art of tibeaa peoplea toade upon tpoderti OJt, I seo 
nothing for it but to say that it inTcuted ntcMtecturc 
—no loss. Before their time, indeed, temples took 
such and such foms among diverse nations, and 
such and sudi ornament grew on them j but wbat 
else was done with these atj^lea we really do net 
know; a frivolous pleasute-town built in a late 
period, and situate in Italy,-which destruction, so 
to say, has prMcivod for ns,—hoing the only token left 
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to show wLat a Greek hmm might perhaps have 
been like. For the rest, in spite of oil the wondere 
of Greek sculpture, we must needs think Umt the 
Greeks had done little to 6x the future arelutecture 
of the world: there waa no elasticity or power of 
growth about the style- right in its own coimtiy, 
used for the worehip and aspiraUons which iiret gnve 
it birth, it could not be used for anything else. But 
witli the arehitoctnre of the men of tho IkuuBn name 
it was qiUta difforenL In the first place, they seised 
on the groat mvontion of the arch, the most important 
mvention to house*needing men that has been, or 
can be made. They did uot invent it tliemEelvcs of 
cotuse, sinee it was known in Ancient ligypt, and 
apparently not uncommon in brick-building Baby¬ 
lonia; but tbcj- were tho first who nsed it o^ortt-ise 
tliau an an ugly necessity, ami, in no using it^ they 
settled what the areliitecture of dvilisatioa must 
heaceforwanl be. Nor was their architecture, stately 
as it was, any louger fit for nothing but a temple,— 
a holy railing for the ahrine or aynibol of tJio god; 
it was fit for one purpose as for another-church. hB^J 
aqueduct, market-place, or castle; nor was it tiie stylo 
of one country or one climate, it would fit itself to 
north or south, snow-sionn or sand-storm alike. 
Though pedants might make inflexible rules for its 
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practice when it was dead or dying, when it was nliv^e 
it did not bind iteeK too strictly to mle, but followed, 
in ita conatntetive jiart at the law of nature; in 
short, it waa a now mi,—tlia great art of civiliBatioii, 
True it b tliat vfh^l we have b^n Baying of it 
applies to it as a atyle of building ohjedy; in matteis 
of ornament the arts of the conquered did compietelj 
take the conqueioT captive, and not till the glory of 
Borne was waning, and its dominion become a tax- 
gathering machine, did it even begin to strive to shake 
off the fetters of Greece; and stiU, through all those 
oonttme$v tho Boman lords of the world thought the 
little timber god^s houise a holy form, and necessary 
to ho impressed on all stately architectura, It is a 
matter of course that the part of the architectiiral 
emamept of the Bomsns^ which may be definitely 
calloil pattem-deaigm shared fully in this alavety ; it 
was altoral and somewhat spailet:! Greek wort, lose 
refined and less forbearing. Great swinging scrolls 
mostly formed of the Acantbm foUnge^ not verj- 
various or delicate in thoir growth^ mingled with 
hea\y roUing doweis, farm the main part of the 
Roman pattera-doaign that clove to tha arts. There 
is no mysUny in tliem, and little inteirest ia their 
growth, though they are rich and handsomo; indeed^ 
they acarecly do at bU, they are rather stuck 
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together; for the real cocm^t^ patteni, where one 
member groTO mtnmllj and nece^fiarilj out of mother, 
—where the whole thii^ ia alivo as a real tree or flower 
—nil this on inventiDii o f what followed Koman ort^ 
and is nnknown both to the classic^d and the ancient 
world* l^GvertheIes% llm invention, when it came, 
clothed its soul in a body whieh chiefly formed 
of tho Grcco-Koman oruiunent, so that this splendid 
Koimm BcroU-worfc tliongh not very hcantifnl in itself, 
h the patent of very beautiful things It is, perhnpo, 
in tlie noble craft of moeaic—which is a speciEd craft 
of the Uonnm nanie—tliat the feteahadowings of tho 
new art ia best eeem In the remdins of this art you 
may note the growing formation of more mystoriotis 
and more connected^ as well aa freer and more nntural- 
Witic dedgn; their colour, m spite often of tho Umita- 
tion forced on the workman by simple materials, is 
Bkilfnllj arranged and hflautiTiil; and In ahort, there is 
a sign in tlaem of the coming of tho wave of that great 
change which was to tnm kte Eomon art, tlm last of 
tho old, into Byzantine art, the first of the new. 

It lingered long. For long there was still some 
show of life in tho sick art of the older world; that 
art liad t>efin so powerfol^fio systematised, that it was 
not easy to get rid even of dead body. The first 
stirrings of change were fdt in the maHter-ort of 
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arcMtecttire, oip once idoTCt in tbo ftit of building. As 
I said before in speaking of Lhe earliest ’building 
tJiftt shows tills nioTement, the Palace at Spidato^ the 
oniamenlol siilfi of the art lugged long behind the 
eonstructionoL In tlmt building you see for the first 
time the arch acting freely, and mthout the aham 
support of the Greek beam-architecture ; henceforth, 
the five orders ore but pieces of histoiVj until the 
time ’ft'hen thej' were used by tlie now pedants of the 
llenais^ance to enslave the world ngain. 

Note now, that this first changeof arohitectuie mark^ 
a new world and new Lliaiights arising. Diocletian^a 
palace was buUt but a few years before the Roman 
tyranny was rent in twain. When it was raised, that 
which, men thought would last for ever, had been 
already smitten with its death-stroke. Let youi- minds 
go back through all the oenturiea to look on the years 
that followed, and bco how the whole world is chang¬ 
ing • unbeaid of peoples thntstmg on into Europe; 
nation mingling with nation, and blood with blood i 
the old classical eidasiveaesa is gone for ever. Greek, 
Boiium, Barbarian, ore words still iisocl, but the old 
meaiiing has dcparUKl from them; nay, even, they 
may mean pretty much the reverse of what they did 
Dacians, ArmenianSp Ambs, Goths ; from these come 
the captains of the lEomau name; and when the 
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Boman amy goes aiidfl, Juarching now as often to 
defeat ns vicioiy, it nmy well be tint no Italum gow 
in its nuiks to meet tbe enemies of Borne. More 
wonder is it; therefore, that the forms of the old UTOrld 
clave so close to nrt, than that a new art was slowly 
nnd unobtrusively getting ready to meet tbo new 
thoughts and aspirations of uiankinrl; tliat modem 
art was near its hiith, though incHlom Europe was 
bora before its art was born. 

Meanwhile let us turn aside from Europe to look for 
fl little at the new birtb of an ancient nation—Persia, 
to wit—and see what port it took in carrying on the 
forma of dccomdoti from the old world into the new, 

I will ask you to remember tliat, after tbo contest 
between Perak nud Greece had been ended by Alex¬ 
ander, and whan hk dream of a vast Euiopean-Asktic 
Empire, infused throughout with Hellenic thought 
and life, Imd but brought about various knots of 
anarchical and eelf-ficeking tyTannies, a new and 
masterful people clmnged the story; and Perain, with 
the surroiinditig ooimtries, fell under the dominion 
of the PaTthiiuLs, u people of a race whose ofiice in 
the furtheiiog of civilisation is perhaps the punish¬ 
ment of its crimes. The ancient I’arthiaiu, like the 
modem Ottomans, scarcely mingled with the natious 
which they con(]^uered, but rather encamped among 
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them. Liko tlie Oltomau^ oImIj the decline ef tlieir 
warlike powers by tio meaiifl kept pace with the 
decliDe of their powers of rule* or the steady adTonce 
of their inevitablo dooDXi ArtahonuB, the last of the 
Parthiiin kings, turned from the victorious field of 
XifdbLs, where he bad overcome the men of the Roman 
name, to meet the rising of his .PersiaD subjects i wliicb, 
in three days of bloody battle, swept away hia life and 
the dominiDn of his rtwe. A cimous lesson, by th e way, 
to warring tyrannioa. The Eoman Empire liad con¬ 
tended long with the Fartbian Idngdoni, hod wreBtetl 
many a province from it^ snd weakened it sorelyp all 
for thb-^that it might give birth to the greatest and 
most dangoroiiB eneiny of the Boman Empire^ and 
one who was soon to humiliate it so grievously. 

Now m to the art of these kingdoma. That of tlie 
Partliians must bo set aaide by treating it m the way 
which wus used by tho worthy Norwegian morchant 
in writing of the snakes in Icdaud—theto was no 
art among the Parthians; no native art, that is to 
eay, and scarcely any borrowed art which they mMlu 
q^njasi-native. In earlier tim es Greek hands fashioned 
their coins and such-like matters; in later they 
borrowed their oit from the borrowed art of their 
Persian subjectSj, wiOi whomp doubtless^ they were 
often confused by elssdcal writers. 
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Neither can 1 saj that of tho art of the new-born 
Persian kingdom there ib much left that is kapcitiaiit 
in itself. I have said that much of the art of Achse- 
mciiian Persia waa borrowed directly frotn Assyria, 
its wild and sittmgo columnar aiclutecture being thi^ 
only part of i t that seems to bear any relation to the 
Aryan race. P^or 350 years the Persians lay under 
the domination of Xomn, and certainlyp to judge 
from wliflt we know of their orchit^cinm duTing iiinl 
after that time, they were not receptive of ideas from 
other branches of their race^ 

The moat notablo works of the new-born or 
Sassanian Kingdom of Peiaiii are certain rock-sculp- 
tuned monuineHita of diverse dates, the earliest being 
that Tvliieh corimemoratcs Sapor the Greats and his 
triumph over the Eonmn emperor Valerian^ which 
liappoaed a-Jj^ 260, only forty year^ after Artaxerxes, 
the hrat Sasaanian king, had overthrown and slaui 
the last of the Parthiaafl on the held of Homuw. To 
my mind these sculptiirea still show the inBneace 
of that Assyrian or CtialdiEau art, which is the first 
form that art took in Penria, though tlscy ate by no 
meane kckiiig in original feeling, and are obviously 
and most mteiestuigly caterul in matters of costume 
—the Bomans being diusaed os BomanSi and the Per- 
tnati^ in their national dress; the chief diftetence 
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between which and the coatmnc of the Achiemcnian 
time bBui{' in the iftnuige autl, I suppose, symbolical 
head-dress of Sapor hlmsclT, who wears over his 
crown an eiionoous globe, seetuingly made of soma 
light material iudated. 

There is no mere onmmental dotml in these sculp¬ 
tures; but in Q mounment to Cliosiues II., whose 
reign be^n A.D. 690. there is a good deal of it; and 
in this the Chnlthean infiuenco is unmistakable, and 
all the more marked, aince it is mingled with visible 
imitation of late liotnnn figure-sculpture as well as 
with inferior work of the kind found in Sapor’s monn- 
ment. The existence of this Chaldman inlltience is 
nil the more important to note because of its late 
date. 

Besides these sculptured works, thero ore also left 
in Persia and Mesopotamia some remaiiLs of im¬ 
portant Sassanian buildings, which, however scanty, 
ara of great Interest To what earlier st3'le is duo 
the origin of their ohaiacteristic features it would 
be impossible to say; hut one thing is cleat to me, 
that some of those features at least have been fixetl 
on modem Peiskn architecture; bb, for example, the 
egg-shapcrl dome, and the gront cavernous porch 
w'ith the small doorway pierced in ita inside I'^all, 
both of which features ape special characteristics of 
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that modem Pct^ion orL'iiitcctme which 19 in fact 
the ait of the MtissiiIiiuid world. A word must bo 
aoid further oti ci foatara of the Saseabiaii orchitGc- 
ture that lies nearer to our subject—-the capitals of 
colaums still existiug. The outliue of these is 
ourioosly like tluit of fully developed Byrantiua 
architecture j the carved oruauiGnt on them is ia 
various degrees InQueuced hy cadent Cholduaa art, 
being in some cases identical with the later Assfliaa 
pattern-work, in others mingled with impressions 
of Boman ornament; but the geneiiiJ eObet of them 
lu any case shows a very remarkable liiceofHW to the 
ruder capitals of Uio time of Justinian, more espe¬ 
cially to his work at Ravenna, a fact tO be carefully 
noted in connection with Uie devolopiucnt of dmt art 

Some ve^ rich and lovely architectural corviog 
at the palace of Mashlta, wrmight late in the Sos- 
Eanian time, about 631), heats a strong resemblance to 
elaborate Byrantine work at its best—it might almost 

be work of Comnenhm ttreeks at Venioa or triTan _ 

nevertheless, and thia also I beg you to remember, It 
is 09 like as possible to deaigna on carpets and tilca 
dona nearly a thousand yeare after tho battle of 
Codesia, under the mie of Shah Abbas the Great. 

J urthermore, I helieva the Pctoiatis have preserved 
and hancl»l down to Inter ages certain forms of orao- 
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mwt which, above all^ must be considered parts of 
pattom designing and whidi have clang to that art 
with singular tenacity, Tbcao forms are variations of 
the mystic symbols of the Holy Tim, and the Holy 
Fire, The subject of the shapes these bave tahen, 
and tlie reasons for tbcir use and the diveraities of 
them, IB a difflcnlt* and ol^ute one; so I tunst, 
before 1 go furthor, retnmd yon that I lay no claims 
to mythologiciil and ethnological learning, and tf I 
blunder whUe I toach on these subjectfr—os I can- 
not hdp doing—X flhnll be roiy glad of correction 
from any one who unidmtands tliia recondite subject 
However, wliat I have noticed of these in my 
studies as a pattem^esigner is this. There are two 
symbols ; the one is a tree, more or less elaborately 
blossomed, and supported, os heralds say, by two 
living creatures, genii, partly or wholly manlike, or 
animals, sometimes of known kinds, lions or the like, 
aometimea invented momtersj the other symbol is 
an alt 4 ir with a flame upon it, supported by two living 
creatures, somutimea man-like, sometime beoat-like. 
Now these two symbolB are found, one or other, 
or both of them, in almost all periods of art j the 
lion gate at Mycen^ will occur to all of yon as one 
example. I have seen a very dear example figured, 
wbjoh is In a pot fonnd in Attica, of the very carliost 
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penod. Tbe Holy Troe b commoD in Ass^Tian art, 
tha Holy Fire ia found in it The Holy Fire with the 
attendant fignre% prioefe in this case always, is on 
the coinfl of all the Sosscuiian kings; the Holy Tree, 
supported by lions, is found in Saaaanian art also. 
Kow it h dear that the two symbols are apt to 
become so much alike in mde representations, tlmt 
sometimes it is hard to say wheihGt tbo supporters 
have the tree or the Gie-alUr Iwtwem them; and this 
seems to have pn^dad those w^ho ujied them after the 
Sossanian period, and when, doubtless, tinny had for* 
gotten or perverted their original moaning. They 
arc used very often in By^tino art in caiviiigB and 
the like, where again they sometimes take another 
form of peacocks drinking from a fonnlnin; but, ol 
all things, arc eommonost perhaps in the silken atuf& 
that were wrought in Greece, Syria, Egypt, and at last 
tn Sicily and Lucca, between the olevcntb nnfl the fif¬ 
teenth centnrios. In these, at first, it was a toss-up 
whether the thing between the creatures should be 
the altar or the tfcc, though the latter was alwa^'s 
commonest; but at last the tree won the day* I ima¬ 
gine rather bocansa it waa prettier than for any 
more abstroso reason j stilly even iu (|^uite late times, 
the fire <iTOp3 up again at wfailes. I should mention 
also, that in theae later repreaentationa nma-like 
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figures ore seldom, if ever, seen j beasts of all kiud^ 
from giraCTes to barn-door fowK their p1aoo« 

It would be abatinl of mo to attempt to be authori- 
tativ^e as to the meaning of these far-tmvelliiig sjm- 
bols j blit I may bo oUowod to say, perhaps, that 
both the Era and the Irm are sytubola of lifo and 
creation, and tliat, when tho centra] object ia obvicmoly 
a the supporters aro either miojsters of the altar 
or guardian spirits* As to the monstom supporting 
the tree, they afeo, i suppose^ ™^y be gnordiaua* I 
have, however, seen a different guess at their meaning 
—to wit, that they represent the opposing powers of 
good and evil that fom the leading idea of the dnal- 
ism that fixed itself to the andent Zoroaatrian creed j 
the creed in which the Light iind the Fite had become 
the teoognised symbol of deity by the time of the 
Sassanian mouarchs. I cannot pretend to say wlu4 
foundation there may be for this theory, which 
would fuse the two symbols into one. The only 
thing I feel pretty certain of is this: that whatever 
the forma may moan^ they are never found but among 
peoples who, it may be at the end of a very long 
chain, have had some dealings ^th the country 
between the two Eivers; that they therefore are 
Chaldason in origin;: that, though they have been 
tnmsmitted by other meaua in earlier days, it is to 
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tlio Sassaman Persinna Uuit we owe tlicir proscDce in 
modem ait. 

But it ig not difficult to ees that sucit an incom¬ 
plete and even languid art as that of new-bom 
PetBk, wluoh had but littk character of ila own. 
at any rate on its omninental side, would have liail 

no etrcDgtli to cany thcBo atnmgo %an3s so fiu_^ 

Sgurea which, I repeat, Iiava played a greater part 
Oian any othere among the pattem-deeigna of Europe 
and the East, however those who used thoni might Iw 
unconscious of their raeaning. It vras on anotlier 
and mightier art that they were home. The iiffiu- 
ence of i’eiaia, indeed, was felt amongst a people 
ready to receive it^ in a time that was agape to take 
lU aometliing new to fill the void which the death of 
olasaical art had made ; hufc other influences were at 
work among the people, whose mother city was Now 
Home, which wjia a kind of knot to all the many 
tluiims of tho varied life of the first days of modorn 
Europe. 

While men slept a new art was growing up in 
that strange empire, on whom so many centuries of 
change still thrust the name of Borne, although the 
deeds and power of Borne wem gone fiom it Many 
of you have doubtleaa heard this art spoken of with 
contempt os the mere dn^ of the dying art of tho 
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ADcient world. Well, doiibtJe^ d«atli waa busy 
among what wa^ left of tlia art of antiquity, tat it 
wa$ a dentil dint bom new quiokening with it| it 
wm a cormptiDn width was drawing to it elementa 
of life, of whict the classical world knew nothing; 
and the chief element of life that it gave expression Di 
was freedotn — the freedom of the many—ia the realm 
of art at least In the earlier days the workman 
had nought to do but to grind through bia day^a 
work, sdek tightly to his gauge leat he bo beaten 
or starved, anti then go; but now ho wna lising 
under the load of contempt that cruabed hiTn^ and 
could do sotnething that people would stop to look at 
no 1^ than the more intdlactual Tfork of bis better- 
bom fellow. What has come of that in kter times, 
liny, what may yet como of it in days that we shall 
not live to eee, we may not conaid^ now. But 
one thing came of it in those earlier days—on archi¬ 
tecture which was pure in its princlplea, reasonable 
in ita practice, and b^utiful to the eyes of all meu, 
even the simplest; which is a things mind you, 
which can never esist in any state of ^lety under 
which men are divided into mtellcctual casteSr 
It was a matter of coutbo that the art of pattern 
designing should fully ahare in this exaltation of tho 
master ark Now at last, and only now, it began to 
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be really doligfatful in itself i good reason wJiy, 
since now ut lost the mind of & nmn^ happy in hia 
workp did morG or less guide all hands that wrought 
it No beauty in the art has ever surpassed the 
beauty of thoee^ ils first days of joy and freedom; 
the days of gain without losa—the time of hotindlesa 
hope. I my of gain without loss; the q^uaUtiee of 
all the post atrylea wMeb hod built it up ai^ there, 
with all that it lias gained of new. The great rolling 
curves of the BomaD Acanthus have not been forgot- 
teDj but they have had life^ growth, variety, and re¬ 
finement infused into thorny the clean-cut accuracy 
and justness of line of one side of Greek ornament 
has not been foigotten either, nor the straying wreath- 
like natnmlkm of the other aide of it j but the lirat has 
gained a crisp aparkUng richness, and freedom and 
Euggeatiun of nature which it had lacked before ; and 
the secoud, which was apt to be feeble and lai^uidj 
has gaiued a knitting-ttp of ita lines into strength, 
and an interest in every enrve, which make it like 
the oheico parta of the very growths of nature. Other 
gain it has of riclmesa and mystery^ the most necea- 
Baiy of all the qualities of pattom-work* that without 
which, indeed, it must be kept in the strictly subor¬ 
dinate place wMch the scientific good taste of Greece 
allotted to it Where did it get those qualities from I 
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If tlte art pf tlip East bod been wimt it has since 
liecomCp we miglit perhaj^ answer, from the East; 
but this is by no means the case. On the contrary, 
tbotigbp as I hnre said or implied above, Byzantine 
art borrowed forms from PeTsia and CtnddscB, at Oie 
back of hcr^ nothing is more certain, to my mind, 
than that Byr^ntme art made Eastern art what 
it became i that the art of the East baa remained 
beautiful eo long beeanse for so many centuries^ it 
practised the lessons which New Borne first tanght 
iL Indee<h I think the East had much to do with 
the new life of this tmo Benaissance, but indirectly. 
The infiucncn of its thought, its atroiLge m}'^ciam 
that gave birth to such wild creeds. Its looking to* 
wards equality umidst all the tyranny of kingB that 
crushed all men alike | these things must have bad 
then, and long before, great infinence on men's 
thoughts at the verge of Europe and Asiel 

But surdy, when wo have sought our iitxnnat for 
the origins of all the forms of that great body of 
the expiession of men's thoughts which I have called 
modern art (you may call it Oolhic art if you will, 
little as the Goths d>^t witli it), when we have 
sought aiid found mueh^ we shall still have to con¬ 
fess that there is no visible origin for the dung that 
gave life to those fomr?. Ail wo can say is^ that 
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when the Bonum tymiiiy grew sick, wlien that i*. 
cittmg curae of the world, a domiimit nice, b^ii 
for n titne to be shaken ftom its hold, men began 
to long for the fieedoiD of ait; and that, even auudet 
the coufuaion and nideneas of a time when one 
civilisation was breaking np that another might bo 
bom of ik tho mighty impulse whioh this longing 
gave to the expression of thoaglit created speedily a 
glorious art, full of growth and hope, in the only foim 
which in such a time art could take—urchitecture 
to wit,—wltich, of all the forms of art, is that which 
springs direct from popular impulse, fhim the part¬ 
nership of all men, great and little, in worthy and 
exalting aspimtioQ& 

So was modem or Gothic art cieatcsd; and never, 
till the dme of that death or cataleptic sleep of tlic 
so-called Itenaissaacc, did it forget its origin, or 
fail altogether in fulbllitig its inJssion of taiTninj t the 
ancient cmae of labour into somelhlDg more like a 
blBsaing, As to the way in which it did its work, 
os I Iiavc no dme, so also I have but little need to 
speak, since there is none of ub but has seen and fcU 
aomc portion of the glory which it Jeft behind, but 
has shared somo portion of that most kind gift it gave, 
the world ; for even in this our turbulent island, the 
home of rough and homely men, so for away from the 
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centres of art and thought which I hove been speaJdng 
of, did simple folk bibour for those that shodd come 
after them, Horc, in the Imi we yet love, they 
built their homes and temples; if not so nijijestically 
as nLBiiy peoples have donep yet in such sweet accord 
with the familiar nature amidst which they dwelt^ 
that when by some happy chance we come aerms 
the work they wrought^ untouched by any but 
natural cluuige^ it fills ua with a satisfying untroubled 
happiness that few thinga else could bring ua Must 
our uecesdties destroy, must our restless ^bition 
mar, the sources of this rauoceut pleasure, which rich 
and poor may churc alike^—t bi ta communion with the 
very hearts of departed men 1 Must we sweep away 
these touching memories of out stout foicfatheis and 
their troublous days, that won oni present peace jind 
Ubertieat 

If OUT uccossitiea compel us to it, 1 say wo are on 
unhappy people ; if ottr vanity hue into it, 1 say 
we aro a foolbb and light-minded people, who have 
not the wits to take a little trouble to avoid apciling 
OUT own goods« 

Our own goods 1 Yes, the gooda of the people of 
England^ now and iu time to come; we who are now 
alive, are but lifs^-rcntera of thorn. Any of u^ who 
pretend to any culture, know well that in dcstpoying 
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or injurmg oae of these buildings^ we are destrojing 
the pleeaiine, the ctiltune,—in a word, the hmnimity— 
of imhom generatiotie. It ia speaking very mildly to 
$ay that, wo have no r^ht to do this for our tern- 
pomiy con veoknce; it k speaking too mihay, 1 aay 
any ^ch destruction is m act of hmtal di^nesty. 
IK) you think such a caution is unuecossory ? how 1 
wish that I could think so 1 It is a grievous thing to 
have to say* hut aiy it I must, that the one most 
beoudful city of England, the city of Oxford^ has been 
ravaged for many years p«jBt, not only by iguomut 
and interested tradesmen, but by the University and 
CoUego anthorities. Those whose special htismess it 
is to direct the culbire of the nation have treated the 
beauty of Oxford as if it were a matter of no momentp 
as if their commercial mterests might tlirust it aside 
without any conaidcration. To my mind in so doing 
they have disgraced them solves 

For the nsst, I will my it, that I tliink the poor 
remains of our ancient buildings iu themselves, os 
memorials of history and works of art, are worth 
more than any tetufjorury use they con be put to, 
YeSj apply it to Ojcford if you please. There are 
many places in England wbete a young num may get 
as good book-leamiog as in Oxford; not one where 
lie can receive the education which the loveliness of 
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the gray city used to give m Call this seotimeiit if 
joQ please, hut you bww tliat it ia true. 

Before 1 go further let me taU you tliat our 
Society has had much to do iu caae 3 of what 1 shoiiU 
call the comuiercM destructiou of huildmgs ; that we 
liave carefully examiued these coses to see if we had 
any ground to stand on for resiaLing the destniction ^ 
that we have aigued the matter threadbare on all 
aides; and that above all we Lave alwajrs tried to 
euggest some possible use that the builditig^ could be 
put to. As a branch of this eubjectp I mu^t asic leave 
to add, at the risk of wearying you, that the Society 
has taken great pains (and been sometmu^ called 
rude for it^ if that mattered) to try to get guardians of 
ancient buildings to rgjrtrr their buildings- Pot we 
know well, by doleful experience, how quickly a 
building gets infirm if it be neglected. There are 
plenty of cases where a pariah or a parson will apend 
two or three thousand pounds on ecclGsiostical finery 
for a church, and hi the rain sap the roof all the 
while; such things ore apt to make the most polite 
people rude, 

1 have one last word to say on the before-men¬ 
tioned restless vanity that so often num the gift our 
fathers have given us. Its results have a technical 
nonio noiv, and are caUetl ** restomtiou**^ Don't be 
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afrttiti I am gomg to say very Uttls about it; my 
plea agaiiLst it veiy aiinplo, I liuvs pleaded it Hefunjj 
but it seema to me ao ojiaiuaweiiibk that I will do so 
again p even if it be in tJie same words. Yet Grab let 
fiue say this ■ I love art* and I love histo^; but it ifl 
living art and living Idstoiy that 1 love. If wo bave 
no hope for the futurej I do not see how we can look 
back on the past with pleasure* If we are to bo b^ 
than men in time to corner let m forgot that we have 
ever been bo&dl It is in the interest of livmg art and 
living history that I oppoao restoration/' What 
history there be in * building bedaubed with 
onmnientp which cannot at the best be anything bnt 
a hopolcss and lifolcss imitation of tha hope and 
vigour of the earlier world? As to the urt that is 
oonceme*! in it, a strange folly it eeenm to mo for us 
who live among these bricken mase^ of bideousnessp 
to wa^te the energies of our ehort lives in feebly trying 
bo add new beauty to what is idreiidy bcautifaL Is 
that all the surgery we have for the caring of EngUindh 
spreading aore 1 Don't lot us vex ouraelves to cure 
the antepemdtimate blimdera of the worlds but fall to 
on OUT own blunders* Let ns leave the dead alone, 
and, ourselves living, build for the living and tliose 
that sball bve. 

Meantime* my plea for OUT Society is this, that 
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aineo it is disputed whether restoratton be good or 
not, and smce we are oonfeeaedly liyiiig in a time 
when arclutectnre has come on the one hand to deny 
building, and on the other to oxperiniental designing 
Cgood, very good esperiments some of them), let na 
taljc breath and wait j let us scdnloirsly repair oor 
ancient bondings, and watch every stone of them as 
if they were built of jewels (as indeed they are), but 
otherwise let the dispute rest till we have once more 
learned architoctuie, till we once more have among 
113 a lessomble, noble, and umvmolly used style. 
Then let the dispute be settlotl I am not afnrid of 
die issue. If that day ever comes, we nln^l | know 
what beauty, romance, and histoiy mean, and the 
technical meaning of the word "restonition " will be 
forgotten. 

Is not this a roasonahle plea T It means prudence. 
If tlio buddings are not worth anything they are not 
worth restoring' if they are worth anything; they are 
at least worth treating with common sense and 
prudence. Come now, I invito yon to support the 
most prudent Society in all England. 


lecture vl 


WILIfiA^ MORRIS 

THE LE33EB ARTS OF LIFE 

TuK Leaser Arts of life may not sociu to some of 
you worth considering, even for an hour. In those 
brisk days of the world, amiiM this high civilisotion 
of ouiB, we ore too eager and busy, it may bo said, 
to tabe note of any form of art that does not either 
stir our emotions deeply, or strain tho attention of 
the most intellectuol port of our minds. 

Now for this rojection of the leaser arta there 
may bo something to be said, supposing it bo done 
in a certain way and with ccttaui ends in view; 
novertheleas it flceins to me that tho leaser arts, 
when they are tejected, ate so treated for no swfli" 
dent reason, and to the uyury of tho community; 
therttfore I fed no aljmne in standing before you os 
a professed pleader and advocate for them, as indeed 
1 weR may, BUica it is through them that I am the 
aervunt of tho poblio, and earn my living with 
abundant pleasure- 
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Then oonaes the question, Wliat are io be eon- 
eidered the Lesser Arts of Life I 1 euppoee there 
inigiit be proa and cons argued on that qucBtioii, hut 
I doubt if the aigument wouJd be worth the time 
and trouble it would coat; nevertheless, I want you 
to agree with me in thinking that these lesser arts 
are really a part of the greater ones which only a 
man or two here and there (among cultivated people) 
^ venture to acknowlerlge that he contemne, what¬ 
ever the real state of the cose may bo on that matter. 
Tlio Greator Arts of Life, what are Sirw^ 

l^eople mny use tho word in very difleient senses, I 
will say, without pretending to give a definition, that 
what 1 mean by on art is eojnfl creation of nnni 
which appeals to his omotione and hia intellect by 
means of his senses. Ail the greater arts appeal 
directly to that intricate combination of intuitive 
perceptions, feelingH, experience, and memory which 
is called imagination. AU artists, who deal with 
those arts, have these qualities eupcmbundantly, nnrl 
have them balanced in such exquisite order tbnt. 
they can tiso them for purposes of creation. Biit 
we must never forget that all men wlio ore not 
naturelly deficient, or who have not been spalled by 
defective or pervetHe education, have imagination in 
some measure, and also have aome of the older which 
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giiidtsa it; m that tiey lileo sire partakers of the 
greater aita, and the timstere of tlicm liave not Ui 
speak nndor their breath to half-a-dozen diosen meo^ 
hilt rather their due audience ia the whole race of 
man properly and healtliily dovolpped* Bnt as you 
knrjWj the race of mau, oven when very tnuderately 
dviliaedp hm a j^reat number of wants which have 
to be satisfied by the orj^aniaed labour of the oom* 
monity* From father to san^ from genoratios to 
generation, has grown up a body of almost myste¬ 
rious skill, which has ezerdaed itself in muklug the 
tools for carrying on the ocenpatlon of living; so 
Lliat a very large part of the andieuoo of the luasterfl 
of the greater arts have been engaged like them in 
making tilings; only the Mgher men were making 
things wholly to satisfy men's fpmlual wants; tlie 
Uiwer^ things whose first intention was to satisfy 
tlieir boddy wants. But though, in theory, all these 
could bo satisfied without any exp^ressiou of the 
i]nag]natio&, any practioe of art, yet hiatoty tells us 
what wo might well liave guessed would be tlio caaOt 
that the thing could not stop tliere. Men whose 
tumds were skilled in fashiomng tilings could not 
help thinking the while^ and soon foond out Unit 
their deft fingers could express some part of tlie 
tangle of their thoughts, and that this new ploasuie 
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hindered not their diuly work, for in their vety labour 
that they lived by lay the tnaterLU in which tlieir 
thought could be mbodiGd* and thna though they 
laboured, they laboured somewhat for their jilcasure 
and uncunipelled, and bad conquered the cuiee of 
toil, and were men. 

Her^ then, we have two kinds of art: one of 
them would exist even if men had no needs but 
such as are essentially spiritun], and only aeddant- 
Jdly material or bodily. The other Idnd, called into 
existanoe by material needs, is bound no less to 
TBcogniae the aspirations of the soul, and receives 
tlie impress of its striving towards perfection. 

I f the case be os I have represented it, even the 
lesser arts are well worthy the attention of reason* 
able men, and those who despise them must do so 
either out of ignomnee os to what they really ore. 
or because they themselves are in some way or otlier 
enemies of civilisation, either outlaws from it or 
eorruptens of it 

As to the outlaws from civilisation, they are 
those of whom 1 began by saying that there are or 
were people who rejected the arts of life on grounds 
that we could at least nndeistand, if wb could not 
Eympatbisc with the rejecteia, There have been in 
all flgea of civilisation men who have acted, or ht^d 
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a lendency to aet^ on some attch principle as tlnj 
following wortlfl represent —-Tlie world is full of 
grievons labour, tho poor toiling for tho ricli. and 
ever iietiiaming poor; with thia we, at least, will 
have nought to do; we cannot lUnend it, but wo will 
not be enriched by it, nor be any better than the 
wor^t of our follows. 

Well, this is what may be called the monk's way 
of rejecting the arts, w’hether he be Christian moiikT 
or Bnddliist oscetJc, or ancieut pliilDflophcr^ I be^ 
lieve he is wrong, hot I cannot call him enemy. 
Sometimes I can*t help thiiikiiig, Wlio knows but 
what the whole w'orld may come to that for a little t 
the field of art may have to lie fallow a while that 
the weeds may be known for what they are^ and be 
burnt in the eniL 

I soy that 1 have at least respect for the dwellers 
in the tub of Diogenes; indeed I don't look upon 
it aa ao bad a houBe after olL With a plone-tieo 
and a clear brook near it, and some chance of daily 
bread and onions, it will do wdl enough. I have 
seen worse houses to let for £700 a year. But, 
mind you, it must be the real thing, Tlie tub of 
Diogenes lined with padded drab Velvet, lighted by 
gas, polished and cleaned by ^icaiious labour, and 
expecting every monmg doe visita from tlie milk- 
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man, tl« baker, the buteber, iuifl the fishmeoger, 
that is Q eynicni dwellitig whicit I coimot praise. 
If we are to be excused for rejeotmg the arts, it 
must be uot l«cauM we arc conteated to be iess 
tliau men, but because wo long to be more than 
men. 

For 1 have Baid that there are some rejectera of 
the arts who are comiptcra of civilisation. Indeed, 
they do not nltogethei reject them; they will eat 
them and drink them and wear them, and use them 
as lackeys to oke out their grandeur, and as neta 
to catch money witli, but nothing will they learn or 
caie^ about tboni. Th^ will push them to the 
utmost as for os the satisfying of their material 
needs go, they will increase the labour iniiaitely t.hnj ; 
produces material comfort, but they will reach no 
helping hand to that whicli inakas labonr tolerable f 
and they themselves are but a i»art of the crowd 
that toils without an aim; for they themselves 
labour with tireless energy to multiply the race of 
man, and then make the muldtucle unhappy. There¬ 
fore lot US pity them, that they hava been bom 
coDiae, violent, unjust, inhuman let ua piLy them, 
yet resist them. 

For these things they do unwitting indeed, but are 
tiono the leas oppressors—oppressors of the arts, and 
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thettifore of tbe people, who hove a right to the sokce 
which the arts aloue out give to the Ufo of eimplo 
men, Wdl, t heso men are, singly ot in com hination, 
the rich and powerful of the world; tlioy rule 
iaation at present, and if it were not thToi]"h igno- 
mneo that they err, those who see the fault and 
lament it would indeed liave no choice but to reject 
all cnvillsation with the aacsric; hut aiuce they are 
led flatniy unwiltuigly, tbeiv is bcUke a better way 
to teeist their opprearion thou by mere rentmeiation. 

I say that if there wore no other way o^f rHaastmg 
those oppressors of the people—whom wo call in 
modem aliing “ PhilUtincs *'—save the monk’s or 
ascetic’s way, that is the way all honest man would 
have to take, whose eyes were opened to the evil. 
But there is another way of resistaiiee, which I shall 
ask your leave to coll the citizen’s way, 'who says : 
There is s vast deal of labour spent in supplying 
civilised mnn with things which he 1ms come to 
consider needful, and which, as a rule, he will not 
do without Much of tliat labour is griovoos and 
oppieosivc; but ainca there is much more of grievoua 
labour in the world thou there used to be, it is dear 
that there is more tlian there need he, and more 
there will ho in time to corner if only men 
of goodwill look to it| what therefore can wa do 
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towAnlfi fiirtheiiug that good time and reducing the 
lunouHt of giievouu labour; first, by abataiamg from 
multi[>lyii)g axit nuiterial wants imnefcessarily; and 
secondly, by doing our best to rntnoduoa the elements 
of hope and pleasure into all the labour with which 
we have anything to do ? 

These, I tliinh, are the principles on wlndi the 
citizen^ij rcaiatonce to Philistine oppreasiou must he 
founded ‘ to do Tvith os few tilings as we can, and, 
os far as wc: can, to see to it that these things are 
the work of freemen and not of slaves; these two 
seem to me to bo the main duties to lio fulfilled by 
those who ^dah to live a life at once free and refined, 
serviceable to others^ and pleasant to themselves. 

Now it is dear tliat if we are to fulfil these duties 
wo muat take active interest in the arte of life which 
supply taen'e luaterial needs, and know scnietlung 
about them, so that we may be abb to distinguish 
slaves* work from freemetfs, and to decide what we 
may accept and what wo muj<t renounce of ths 
w'aroM that are oflfered to us os oeceaBaries oud com- 
fuits of life* It is to help you to a small fragment 
of this uecessary kuowkdgie that I am standing 
l^eforc you wiOi this won! in my mouth, the Lesser 
Arts of Life. Of course it ia only on a few of these 
tlint I have anything to say to you, hut of tlioee 
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that I I belieYO I know sonifltlaHg, 

either as a workman nr a very deeply intereisted 
onlooker; whereroro I sball mk yout leave to speak 
quite plainly and without fear or favour* 

You understand that our ground isy that not only 
ia it possible to moke tlie mnUera needful to our 
daily life works of art^ hut that them is ecunethinK 
tt'Tong in the civilisation that docs not do this z if 
our houses^ our clothes^ onr hoiuBehold foruiture and 
utensils are not wt^rks of art, tlioy are either wretdied 
ioake-sliifU> or wliat is worse, di^ding ^»hatns of 
better things* 

Fnrthennoro, if any of these things make any 
chum to be considered works of ort> tliey must show 
obvious traces of the hand of inaii guided directly 
by Ids bminp without moie interposition of maddnes 
than is alieoluudy necesaoiy to the wniure of the 
work done* 

Again, wlifttsoever art tliere is in any of tlicso 
articles of daily use luust be evolved in a natural 
and unforced manner from the ninterial that is dealt 
with: m tliAt the result will be such us could not 
be got from any other material: if wo break tliis 
law we shall make a trivialilj^ a toy, not a work of 
art. 

LaatJy, love of nature in all its forma must be the 
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mling spirit of sudi works of ott os wo ars connider- 
iiig; tlifi bmki tlmt guides tlie Imnd must be healthy 
ftud hopefoh most be keenly olive to the suiroiiiid- 
* itigs of Qur own doya, and must be only so mudi 
aSbcted by the art of post times as it is natural for 
one who practises an art which is alive, growimgi 
and looking toward the future. 

Auldug you to keep these priodplca in mmd, I 
will now, with your leave, pass briefly over the Lesser 
Arts with which I tuyeelf tun conTeraanL 

Yet, firsts T must mention an ant whidii though it 
minifiters to our matorinl needs, and therufom, accord¬ 
ing to what I have said as to the division between 
purely spiritual and partly material arts, ehould be 
reckoned among the Lesser Arts, has, to judge by 
it5 etymology, not been so reckoned in times past, 
for it has been called Arcbitechire ; nevertJideas, it 
does practically come under the condemnation of 
those who despise tlie lesser or more materml arts; 
so please allow mo to rBckon it among them. 

Now, sjieakmg of the whole world and at aU 
tunes, it w^uld not be quite correct to say that the 
oLlier arts could not exist withemt it j because there 
both have been, and ana laige and important races 
of mankind who, properly {peaking, no archi- 
lectuTO, who are not hoase-dwellera but teut-dwellera, 
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and whOp neveiih+iltisap arc hy no means barren of 
the mta. 

For all that it is tme that these non-architcctuml 
races the Chiiiesc stand as a type of them) ha¥o 
no general inasteiy over the arts> and st^em to play 
iritli them ratlier than to try to put ilidr soab into 
them. Clumsy-handed as the Europeari or Aryan 
workman U (of a gix>d period^ 1 mean) aa compEired 
mth hia Tutanian fellow* Uiera is a serbttsness and 
meaning ahont hia work tliut tabes it as a piece of 
art far above the deftness of China and Japan ; and 
it is thb very scrionsiiesa and <]epth of feeling whichi 
when hnmght to bear upon the niattera of our daily 
life, is in fact the soul of Ardiitectiirep wliatevct tho 
body may be ^ so that 1 slmll still say that among 
ourselvesp the men of modern Europe, the exiatenco 
of the other arts b iKJund up with that of Architect¬ 
ure, Pli^isc do net forget Lhstp wliatever ebe I may 
say to-day^ you must suppose me to asaume that wo 
have noble buildings wbieh we have to udoni witliL 
our lesser mta: for tldj arc of bunding is the truu 
deuioeratic nrtj tlie child of the man-inhabited earth, 
the expression of thu lifo of man tJieraoD. I claim 
for our Society no loss a position tlian this, tlian in 
calling on you to reverouce the examples of noble 
building, mid to undiirstaud and protect tlic eou- 
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tinuity of ito histoTj, it b guarding tho very aptinga 
of all oitj u( all cultivatioa. 

JTow I would not do Uib uoble art sudi disrespect 
aa to speak of it in detail as only a part of a subject 
I would not treat it so even in iia narrower sense 
09 the art of budding; ita wider sense I consider 
bo mean tJie art of crcatmg a building witb aU 
tlie appliances Gt for conying on a dignifiKl and 
happy life. The arts I have to speak of in more 
detail are a partp and comparatively a emaU part, of 
Architecture considered in tlmt light; but iliere is 
m much to bo said even about these, when we have 
onoe made up our mind that tliey are worth our 
attention at sJh tliat you nniifb understand that my 
talk to-night will simply be hints to draw your 
attention tn the subjects in q^tiestion. 

I slrnU try, then, to give you some hints on these 
arts or cratlii—pptt-ery and gtass-niaking; weaving, 
with its nocessaiy servant dyeing ; the croft of 
printing patterns (a) on cloth, (b) oa paper | furni¬ 
ture ■ and w'itli fear and trembling, I will say 
a wortl on the ait of dr^a. Some of these ate lesser 
jirts mth a vengeance; only you see I liappen to 
know something about them practlcfdljv lind so 
veutura to apeak of tlicim 

So let U8 begin with pottery, tiie must ancient and 
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umversal, m it in pOThiips (setting ofliJe Iurtu&a- 
building) the most unportant of ibe lesser juts, and 
one* too, the considerntiod of whieh recoinmends 
itself to ti3 from a more or less hiatoieal point of 
bccftu^j owing to the indeatmctibility of its 
surfince, it ono of the few doinestic arts of wliicJi 
any fipecimons are loft to us of the andent and 
classical times. 

Now all nattoi^p however borbaroiiJi, liave made 
pottCTy^ sometimes of shapes obviously gracefedr 
sometimes with a mingling of wild grotcaqueo' 
amid gracefulness | but none have ever foiled to 
nmke it on inie principles^ none Imvo made shapes 
ugly or base till quite modem tunea I should say 
tliat the making of ugly pottery was oue of the 
most remarkable uiveotioiis of onr civilisation. 

All nations with any turn for ntt have speedily 
discovered wliat capabilities for producing beantiful 
form lie in the making of an earthen pot of tho 
commonest kind, and what opporiunitiaa it offers 
for the reception of swift and unlaborious^ but rich 
ornament; and how nothing binders that omaiaent 
from taking tho form of mpmentation of liistorj' 
and legend. In favour of this art the classical 
uationa relased the artistic severity that inaistetl 
otlierwhcre on perfection of Figure-drawing in archi- 
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tcctuml work; juid we may partly what nn 

aatoaiflliiiig number there nnist liave l^eeu of capable 
and reedy ilniugliL^men in the good timea of Greek 
Art from the great mass of first rate pamtiug on 
pottoiTp garnered from the tombs ujOv^tly, and still 
preserv^ed in our mnseuma after all these centuries^ 
of violence and neglecU 

Side by aide with the scientific and accomplished 
work of the Greeks, and begun much earlier than 
the earliest of it, was liemg practised onotlier form 
of the art in Egypt and the Euptu^tca valley i it 
was less iserfect in the highest quelltijea of design* 
but was mom elnbomte in technique, which ekbom- 
tion no doubt was foroed into cxisteoce hy a emving 
for variety and depth of colour and richness of 
decoration p whieli did not press heavily on the 
peoples of the classical ci^ulLsation, who, masters of 
form as they were, tToiibled theniselvea but little 
al>ont the letiDenieutG of colour. This art has 
another interest for us in tbo fact that fmm it 
sprang up all Uie great school of pottery which lias 
fioiinshtNl in the Eastp apart from the siJecin] and 
peculiar work of China 

Though the fictile art of that countrj' is a develop¬ 
ment of so much later data than what we have just 
been coosidoriug, let us make a note of it here 
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aa the thiid kind of iwtter’B work, whidi no doubt 
had its origin in the exploitation of local material 
joined to the peculiar turn of the Chinese work¬ 
man for fiMssc of manual skill oud for boundless 
patience. 

Nortlierti Europe dtiring the Aliddle Ages, includ¬ 
ing our own eountryj could no more do without a 
native art of iK>tteiy tlum any other simple |teople3; 
but the work done by them Wing very rough, and 
serving for tho conimoiie^ domestic purposes (slwaj s 
with the exception of certain tile-work)^ had not the 
chance of preservutioti which superstition pve to 
the Greek pottetyj and very little of it is left j that 
little shows us that our Gothic forefatheia shared 
tJie pleasure in the potter^s wheel and the capabili¬ 
ties of clay for iiuaLnt and pt^isant form and fanciful 
invention which ho* been comnioa to most times 
and placeSt and this rough craft even lived ou as a 
village art till olnioat the days of our griindfatbers, 
tuniing out worthy work cnougha done in a very 
nnoouscions and aimplo fhabioii on the old and true 
priuciples of art, side by side with the whims and 
inanities which mero fashion bad imi^osed on ^ 
called educated iKKiple. 

Every one of these forms of art, with many 
another which 1 liave no time to sjieak of, was good 
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in itsdf; Uifi gewt^inJ piinciplea’ of them may Vjc 
expressed somewhat as follows: — 

1. Totir Ye^l must be of a convenkiit sliape 
for ita porpose, 

2* Its shape must show to tlie greatest ail- 
voDt^ige the plastic ami easily-worketi Dature of 
clay j tlm lines of its contour must Haw easily; but 
you mnst be on the lookout to dieck the weaklier 
and huiguidiies^ that cornea fiotii after over- 

elcgance, 

S. All the surface iiuiat show the hand of the 
potter, and not be finished with a Wser tooL 

4, Smoutlincss and high finish of surface^ though 
a quality not to be despised, is to be sought after Lia 
a means for gaining soniie special oleganca of orim- 
tnenlp and not m au end for its own eake^ 

5, Tlie commoner the material the rougher tlio 
omameut^ but Ijy no meaiLS the scantier; on the 
contrary^ a pot of fine materials may be more slightly 
oniomentedp both because all the [mrts of the oraa- 
mentation will l)e minuter, and also because it will 
in genera] bo considered more caiufullyp 

6, As in the making of tlie pot, so in its sur¬ 
face onmnieutp die band of the workman must be 
alwaj-s visible in it; it must glorify tlie neeesaai}^ 
tools and necessary pigment r swift and decided 
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execution U U. it; whatever ddi««y 

tliere nmy be in it must lie wu in tlie tostli of 
difficult k# that irill result from tliia; and becauBC 
uf these difficuldcs the delicacy wiU be more ex¬ 
quisite and delightful than in easier arts where, *> 
to sny, the execution c«i wail for more laborious 

patieiicv. 

Tliese, I sty. «eiu to me the piindple* that 
guideil the potter's art in the days when it was 
pnsgrea^ve: it begun to cease to be so in d^-iUBed 
cai^trica somewhat kte in tlmt period of blight 
which was introduced by the so-called Benais- 
aauofc Eicnsw ft word or two more of wdl-knomi 
biatory in expldnatiocu 

Onr own pottery of Northern Europe, made 
doubtless without any reference to dasaical models 
wua very rude, as I liave aaid; it was fashioned 
of notural day. gluacd when necessmy trans- 
parontiy with salt or lead, and the omanieut 
on it was done with another light-coloured clay, 
flonietimes coloured further with metallic oxidea 
uuder the glasw. During the fourteenth and fif¬ 
teenth centnries tlie more hnisibed worh, which 
had its origin, as before meDtloiied, in Egyi* 
ftod the Kuphiatea vaUey, was introduced into 
Southern Europe through Moorish or rather Arab 
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Spain, and otlier points of coutoet between Eutope 
and tlie East. This ware, known now as Majolica, 
was of an earUjcn body covered witi opaque white 
gliwe, omiunenuxl with coloura formed of oxides, 
some of wluch were by a curious proceea reduced 
into a metallic state, giving thereby strange luiil 
beautiful lustrous colour:*, 

TTiis art quickly spretid tlirough Italy, and for a 
short time wag pmotised there with very great 
success, hut wte not much token up by the nations 
of N^orthern Eurojjo. who for the moat part went on 
making the old lead or salt glazed earthenware; the 
latter, known os Gr^g de Cologne, still exists as a 
rough iijanulaelure in the border lands of Prance 
and Germany, though I should tldnk it is not 
doatineri to Hve muoii longer otherwise than oa a 
gahnnised modem antiffue. 

Ifflieii Italy was still turning out £ao works in 
the Majolica wares much of the glory of the Ee- 
naissance was yet ahining; hui the bat flicker of 
that glory Imd died out by tlic time that another 
form of Eastern art invaded our European pottery, 
lloubtless the folly of the time would have found 
another instrument for destroying whatever of 
genuine art was left among oar potters if it Imd not 
had the work of Cliina ready to linnd, but it came to 
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pass tlifflt this WHS the inatnuuent tlmt finpHy wade 
uonwJise of tlio whole emit Atoong us. True it is 
that a VC 17 great proportion of the Chinese work 
iiuported consisted of gemtiiiB works of urt of thdr 
kind, though mostly much iiiferior to the work of 
Peraift, Damascus, or Gmnada ; but the fact is it 
was uot the art in it that capfci^iitcd our forefathers, 
hut its grtsaser and more material qualities—the 
whiteness of the paste, the lianlness of tiie gliuee, 
the neatness of the painting, and the consequent 
delicacy, or luimriousness rather, of the ware, were 
UiG qualities that the eighteenth century potters 
strove BO hard to inutate. They were indeed valuable 
qualities ia the hamb of ft Chinaman, deft as be 
was of execution, fertile of design, fanciful though 
not imaginative; in short, a httru nmker of pretty 
tojTj; but such daintmesses were of liUle avail to 
a good workman of our race,—eager, impataeut, 
imaginative, witli something of melancholy or 
tuoroseness even in his aportv his very jokss two- 
edged ond fierce, he had other work to do, if his 
employon hut knew it, than the making of toys. 

Well, but in the time we have before us the 
workman was but thou^t of ea u convenient 
machine, and this machine, driven by the hap¬ 
hazard whims of the time, produced at Meissen, at 
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S^ms, at Chdaca, at Uerby, and in StaBbrdsIiiro, a 
moat wotful set of works of art, of which perhaps 
those of Sevres were the most repulsively hideons, 
those of Meissen {at their wont} the moat bar- 
horouSi and those made in Sii^hind the stupidest, 
though it may ho the least ngly. 

Now this is very bricily the history of the art of 
potteiy down to our own tunes, when atyldcsa 
atuuvhy prevails; a state of things not so hopdess 
as in the last eentuty, because it shows a certain 
uneasiness as to whether we are right or wrong, 
which may be a sign of hfe Meanwhile, as to 
matters of art, the craft which turns out such tone 
of commercial worea, every piei^ of whicb ought to 
be a work of art, produces almost literally nothing. 
On tltU dismal side of things I wiD not dwell, but 
will ask you to consider with me what caa ba done 
to remedy it; a (question which I know exercises 
much many excellent and public-spirited men w-ho 
are at the head of pottery works. 

Well, in the first place, it la clear that the 
initiative cannot be wholly taken by th^ men; 
we, all of us I mean who care about the Eiita, must 
help them by asking for the right tiling, and making 
them quite clear what it is we ask for. To my 
mind it should be something like this, wliidi is but 
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another way of piittuig tlio&e priaeiplea of the art 
which I spoke of before 

Is/, No vaasel should bo fanliioned by being 
prud$ed into a mouM that can be made by throwing 
on tlio wheels or otherwise by liamL 

2d, All vessels should bo fmlshcd on the wheel * 
not tumed in a lathe, as b tiuw tho custom. 
How can you e^cpcct to ha™ giciod workmen when 
they know that whatever surface tJieir hands imj 
put on tlje work will be taken off by a machine ? 

M, It follows, as a ootoUary to the last point, 
that we must not demand excessive neatness in 
pottery, and this tnora especially in cheap warea. 
Workitianliko finish b necessary, but finisli to be 
w orkiuaiiliko must always be in proportion to tlie 
kind of work TiVliat we get m pottery at prusent 
is meclianical finisli, not workmunlLke, and is as 
easy to do eis tho other m hard : one b a matter 
of n maruiget'a system, the other cemos of constant 
tlK)ught imd trouble on the port of the men, who by 
that time ore artists, os wo call them. 

4ihj M to the surface [kcomtion on pottery, it is 
dear it must never be prioted; for the rest, it would 
take more than an hour to go even very briefly 
into the matter of painting on pottery; but one rulf^ 
w'c liave for a guide» and whatever wo do if we 
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ttbiiia by it, we are smie to go wrong if we 

reject it: and it h coirmion to all tbe I^sor arts. 
Think of your maUirial Don't point uiythli^ oq 
pottory BOTE what can Ijc pnintod only on pottery; 
if you do. It is dear that howevoi good a draughta- 
ninn you nmy be, yon do not eatw nbont that specin] 
art. You can’t suppose that the Oieak waU-pumt- 
ing was anything Hke their painting on pottery^ 
there is plenty of evidence to aliow that it was not. 
Or, take another example from the Peraian art j it 
is easy for those conversant with it to tell from on 
outline tradng of a design whutlier it was done for 
pott^ty^painting or for otboF work* 

5l&. Finally, when you have asked for these 
qualities from the potters, and ev'en in a very 
friendly way Boycotted them a littk dll you get 
them, you will of eouw be propaied to pay a great 
deal more for your pottery than you do now, even 
for the rough work you may have to Uke. I’m 
sure that won’t hurt you ; we sludl only ha™ lean 
and break less, aud our incoiuea will still be the 

iJiLEOC. 

Kow os to the kindred art of making gloss vessels. 

It is on much the same footing as the potter’s 
emit Xever till our own doy Ima an ugly or 
stupid glass vessel been made; and no wonder. 
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considaring the capabilities of tUa art. In the 
lumcls of a gowl workman the metnl is powtivelj 

alive, aad is, you may say. ccojcing him to make 
something pretty. Nothing bat comiaerciol enter* 
prise capturing an unlucky man and setting him 
down in the glasa^maker's chair with hia jiftttem 
Inside him {which 1 should Ihiuk must generally 
have heen originally designed by a iandmaifie 
gardener)^—nothing but this kind of thing could turn 
out ugly gloaees, Tliis stupidity will never be sot 
right tdl we give up demanding accumtely-gauged 
glosses tnflde by the gross. T am fuUy in earnest 
when 1 say tlmt if 1 were setting about getting good 
glosses mode, 1 would get some good workmen 
togethoTp tell them the height and capacity of the 
vessels I wonted p and perhaps some Eeneral idea as 
to kind of shape, and then let them do their bt!fit 
Tlien I would sort tliem out as they came from the 
annealing arches (what a pleasure that would be!) 
and 1 wotdtl put a good price oa the best oneSt for 
they would he worth it ; and T don't bdieve that 
the worst would be bfuL 

In speaking of glass-work, it is a matter of course 
that I am only thinking of that which is blow"n 
and worked by hand; moulded and cut glass may 
liave comiuercial;^ but can't have artistic value. 
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M to tbe mutoriai of the glass ve^ssla, that is 
a \eiy iiiiporUuit poLnt^ manager liavi:i 

worked very Imid to get tbeir gloss colourless; it 
does not sem to um tliat they have a^iite suc¬ 
ceeded. I should say that tlieir gloss was cold nl^l^ 
bluiali in colour; but wlietber or not, their aim was 
wrong, A slight tint is an advantage in the metal, 
so are alight specks and streaks, for these things 
make the form visible. The modem nuuiageis of 
glassworks have token enormous piuns to get rid 
of all colour in their glass; to get it so that when 
worked into a vessel it ahull not show any slightest 
speck or streak; in fact, tliey have toiled to 
all character out of the metal, and have succeeded; 
and this io spite of the universal admiration for the 
Venice glass of the seveutconth centmy, which is 
both specked and streaky, and has visible csolour in 
it This glaaa of Venioe or Murauo is most delicate 
in its form, and was certainly meant quite as much 
for ornament as use; so you may be sure tliat if 
the makers of it had seen any necesaity for getting 
more mechanical perfection in their metal they 
would have tried for it and got it; but like aU true 
artiste they were contented when they had a 
material tliat served the purpose of their special 
craft, and would not weaiy themselves in seeking 
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lifter what they did DOt want And 1 feel sure 
that if they had been makitig glass for ordinary 
tahlc use at a low price, and which run more riaks 
of hreakngp.as they would have hail to fashion their 
vessels thicker and less daintily they would Iwivo 
been contented with a rougher metal tlum that 
which they used. Such a manufacture yet remains 
to he set on foot, and I very much vrish it coidd be 
done; only it must be a ffictnvfaeture f must be done 
by hand, and not by machine, human or otherwise 
So much, and very briefly, of these two important 
Leaser Arta. which it must be admitted are useful, 
even to Diogenes, since the introduction of tea: 
I have myself at a pinch tried a tin mug for tea, 
and found it altogeiher inconvenient, and a hom 1 
found worse still; flo, since we must have i>ottoiy 
and glass, and since it is only by an exertion of the 
cultivated intellect that they can he matin ugly, I 
must neetls wish that we might take a little less 
trouble in that direction: at tlie some time I quilxi 
understand that in this case boOi the goods would 
cost the cousiimers mom, even much more, and that 
the capitalists who risk their money in keeping tlm 
Tnanufactorics of tlie goods going would make Icsss 
iDuuey; batii which things to my mind would I* 
fruitful in benefita to the community. 
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llie next craft 1 have to spaUt of ib that of 
Weaving: wt so mach of aa nrt as pott^iy mil 
glass-makings because ao much of it miiat be meclm- 
uical, engaged in tlie making of mere ploJii dotli; 
of wliicli side of it all one need aay m that we 
ehoidd Uwo as httJe plain dotli made as we con- 
venientlj caiij and for that rea^oa shonld insist 
on liaviag it made well and solidly, and of good 
matermls; the other side of it, that which deals 
witli figure-weaving, must be subdivided into 
iigtire-weaving wliieh is carried out me<;Ii4iiicallyp 
and figoie - weaving w hich w altogetlier a liandi- 

CTtt/t 

As to the first of the^Or its interest is limited by 
the fact that it is mechaniod ] since the manner of 
doing it Iiaa with some few exceptions varied little 
for many huRdred years : such trivial alteratioiis as 
the lifLing the W4irp~thimda by means of the Jiic- 
qtmrtl machine^ or throwing the ahnttlo by steain- 
power, ought not to make much difieieaee in the 
art of itp though I cannot say tliat they have not 
done fla On tlie otlier hand^ though mechanical, 
it produces vi'iTy beantiful things, which an artist 
cannot diKregoid, and man's ingenuity and love of 
beauty may l>e made obvious enougli in it ; aeitlier 
do I can the ligttre-weavei^s craft a dull one* if he be 
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act Ift <lo tbiuiffl whicli wortli doiiig: to waudi 
the web gro-wlng day bj day aliuost magitmlly# in 
anlidiHitioii of tins time when it ia to bo tnkflii out 
s.iid one csn aec it od the Tight sido io oil it^ wtsU 
aobemcd beaul^y; to make eomothing bcatitiftil tliat 
will lastp out of a few tliTOada of silk and wooh 
seema to me not on linpleasant way of eammg ones 
livelihood, ao long only us one Uvea and wotke in a 
pleasant place, witli work-day not too long, md a 
book or two to be got at* 

Howgvct, aiDce tbis is admittedly a Dietbawcal 
craft, I bavi: not mucli to aaj of it, ainoo it is not 
my bueiiiasa this Evening to speak of the designs 
for its fasbioning : this much one may say, tlint ns 
the designing of woven stufe full into degradation in 
the latter days, the dcsigneirs got fidgeting nfter trivial 
novel ties; change for tlie sake of change; tliey roust 
needs strive to make their woven ftowera look os if 
they were painted with a brush, or even soroetiniea 
an if they were drown by the engraver's buriiL 
ThU gave tlieni plenty of tTouble and exercised their 
ingenuity in the tormenting of tlieir web witli spola 
and stripes and ribs and tlie rest of it, but quite 
destroyed the seriousness of the work, and even its 
'mison As of pottety-paintuig, so of figuTe- 

weaving: do nothing in it hut that which only 
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w^vijig can do : imil to thm tjad your clesigti 

as elaborate as you. [>lcase in aillioucttei. but autry 
it out simply ; you fira not dmwing lines ft^y 
with your elmttle^ you are huildiiig up a pattern 
vvitli a fine rectilinear mosaic. If diia is kept well 
lu mind by the designer, and ho does not try to 
farce his material into no-thoroughfareSj bo may 
Iiave ahimdant pleasure in the luakiag of woven 
and he is perluips less likely to go wrong (if 
he Iras a feeling for colour) in this art than in any 
otJier. 1 will say furtlier that lie should he cAreful 
to get due proijortions Ijoiwccn his warp and w^h : 
not to starve the first, which is Ibc body of tlia web 
80 to sayp for the sake of the second^ which is ita 
clothes; this is done now-a-days over much hy 
ingenious designers who are trying to make their web 
look like non-mechanical 3tufi‘% or who want to get 
a delusive sliow of fioUdity in a poor cloth, which is 
much to l>e avoided: a similar fault wo ate too 
likely to foil into is of a piece witli wliat ia done 
in all dits lesser arts to-day; and winch doubtless 
is much fostered by the orsc given to our managers 
of works by the over-development of nmehiuety: 

I am thinking of the weaving up of rubbish into 
apparently ddlcate and dainly warea. Ko man, with 
the true instinct of a workman, should have any- 
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thing to do wjtli tliia; it may not mean eoinmorciid 
dishon^t^^ thongh I aiifipect it soinetimca Joes, but 
it miisti mean aittstic dSahonestj": pof»r mat'&rialis in 
this ciaftr as in all othor^^ slioiild only bo in 
coai^ worl£,\vliei:e they are ttsed without pratoace fot 
what they orei Lhia we mnat agree to at once^ or 
fiink all art in coraroerice (so-called) in these oniAa^ 

So mndi forinechanicsil figure-weavings Its 
d!ilre is tluit it gives scope to the application of 
iniagination and beauty to any doth, thick or tlnn^ 
dose or open, costly or ehcfip ; in some way or other 
you may weave any of thc^ into figures | but when 
we may limit oureelvea to cortain heavy^ closOp ami 
very costly dotli5 we no longer need tlie help of 
auytMng that can fairly be called machine: little 
mere is needled tlian a frame which wtU support 
hea\'y Ijeaias on vrhich we may stnun our warp; 
onr work » purely liMid-work—vve may do what we 
win according to the fineness of oitr warp: lh(^are 
the condilTont of carpet and tapestry weaving: 
meaning by carpets the real thing, such as the East 
has furnished ns with from time immemorialp aiad 
not the makcsliift imitation woven by means of the 
Joeq^uard le>om* or otherwise incchunicully. 

As to tlie art of caLTpet-weeving^ tlinn^ one must 
say that historically it belongs to the East. 1 do 
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not tliink it hm been pieoved that any piled corpotfi 
were made in Enrope dtiritig the Middle Ages proper, 
though some wiiiQTSi Imre thought that a febrie 
called in edicts of tlio fourteentli centurj^ " tapissene 
sarraoeonis/' Turaa in fact piled carpet-work: however 
in the seventeenth cNJutur)' they certainly wctb being 
tiiflcie to a certain extent even in these isknds : 
amongst other examples 1 have seen some pieces of 
cTirpet-work in a Jacobean house in Oxfordehirej 
wliich an inventory of about 162€ calls otldly 
GDougfa ** Irish stitch i** but wherever tlie history of 
the art may begin among oursiclves^ I fear it may 
almost be said to end mth the seventeenth century ; 
tliere are etill a few places when? hand-wronght car¬ 
pets are made, but scartsoly anything original is done; 
<3:>arsely copied iinitations of the Levantine carpets, 
and a sort of deilnction froin the degraded follies of 
OlI^ time of Louis XV.,, traditionally thought to be 
suitable for the dreniy waste of an aristoemtio 
countiy-hoiiBe, tm nearly all that is turned rmt at 
presenL Still I do not tigree willi an opinion, which 
I have heard expressed* that carpets can ooJy be 
made in the Enat; guch enrpeta ns have beea made 
there for the last hnndred ycare or ao, wliich are 
diiefly pieces of nearly formless colour^ could not 
bo miule satisfactorily and spontanL^usly by ’WesteTn 
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fkrt ; but. Ltiedu carpets, as they uit, are 

tliemselv^ Uie product of ii foiliiig art; their ptutt>- 
types are partly Ujoae Bimple but scieutiflcally 
designed cbth», whose patterns are foundetl an the 
elfllwmtc pAveiuciit luofuiics of ByMntine art; and 
partly they are degnuktions, tmceable by dose 
study* from the elabomte floral art of Persia; the 
origuuik of the £r$E kind may be seen accumtely 
Ggun^d b many of the pidnrefl cf the padoiy days of 
Italian and nemisli arti and, a^ I iiave said, they are 
designed on scientific principles which any gwxl 
designer can apply to works of our own day without 
buitloning his coiuaoienos w ith tbe ebargo of plagi- 
arisiiL As to the otlier kind of the Persian floral 
designs, there are still a few of these in existence, 
though, as I have never seen any of thorn figured 
in old picluros, 1 doubt if they found their way hj 
Europe nmeh in the Middle Ages, These, hiiautiful 
as they are in colour, are os far aa possible from 
lacking form in design ; they tm fertile of imagiiia' 
tiou and lovely in drawing; and though iniit&tion 
of them would cany with it ita nstnd disastrous 
conscqueneca, they show us the way to set about 
designing suchlike things* ajid that a carpet con 
be made which by no means depends for its suf^esfi 
ou the mere instinct for colour, which is the InaL 
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gifl of an to leave oerLalo racea Witlua, one thing 
seenifl certain, that if we don't set to work makmg 
our own carpets it wiU not be long before we shaU 
find the East fail us; for that lost gift, the gift of 
the sense of liarmouioiua colour, io speedily dying cuit 
in the East Ijefora the conquests of Emopean rifles 
and money-bags. 

As to the oUicr manufacture of umnechnnically 
woven cloth, the art of tapestry- weaving, ft was, 
while it flourished, not only an art of Europe, but even 
of Northern Europe, StiU mom than carpet-weav¬ 
ing, it must ba spoken of in tho past tense. If you 
arc curious on ttie subject of its technique you may 
see that going on as in its earlier, or let ua aay rad, 
life at the Gobelins at Paris; but it is a melimcholy 
sight; tile workmen axe as bandy at it as only 
Erencbnien cm bo at such work, and their skill is 
traditional too, I have heard; for they aie the 
sons, grandsons, aad great-grandsons of tapestry- 
weavera, TpVell, their ingenuity is put to the greatest 
pains for tlie least results; it would be a mild 
Word to say that wliat they make is worthless; it is 
more than tliat; ft lias n corrupting and deadening 
influence upon all the Leaser Arts of Franco, since 
it is always put forward as the very standard and 
crown of all that those arts can do at ihc best: a 
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tiiore idiodc wfltate of human laboor and skill it ia 
impossible to conceive. Tiiere ia lUiodier branch of 
the same stqpjdity, diflbrmg slightly in teclLaiqnOi 
at Beaovaia } and the little towm of Ai.ibtissoii in 
luid-Fmnce has a decajing comracnoial iadiatty of 
tlie like rubbish* 1 tnii eony to have to say that an 
attempt to set the art going, which has been mndC;, 
doubtless with the best intentionflp under royal 
patronage at WindBor^ witliin the last few jearSi has 
most imlnckily gooo on the lines of the work at the 
Gobelins, and if it does not change ita system utterly, 
is doomed to artiatic failurOp whatovex its ooiiimercdft] 
snecesa may be. 

Well, this ia all 1 have to say abaut the poor 
renmins of tlio art of tapestry'- weaving: and yet 
what a noble art it w‘as once 1 To tiim our chamber 
walla into the green woods of the leafy tootith of 
June,” populous of bird and beast; or a summer 
garden witli tnjin and maid plajing round the fonn- 
tainSp or a solemn procession of the mythical warriom 
end heroes of old; that surely wus worth the trouble 
of doing, and the money tlint had to be paid for it ; 
that was no languid acquiescence in on upholsteror's 
fashion. 

How well I remember as a boy my first acquainV 
once with a room hung with faded grecuery at 
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Queen mizabeth'a Lodge, by Chingfonl Hetdi. in 
Ejipiiig Fotoat (I wonder what has become of it 
now 7), and the iapresaion of rotuanee that it made 
Iil»n me j a feeling tljat always comes back on mo 
when I read, as J oOeu do. Sir Walter Scott’s 
qnarif, and come to tlie deamption of Uia Green 
Boom at Monkbaras, amongst wliieh tlie novelist 
has mUi sucJi exquisite cunning of art imbedded the 
fresh and glittering verses of tlio summer poet 

Chaucer: yes, that was more than upholstery, believe 
me. 

Nor must you foigot that when the art was at its 
liest, while on the one side it was almost a domestic 
art, and all sorts of naive fancies were onibodied in it, 
it took the place in Nortliem Europe of the fre«o 
painting of Italy; among tlie existing easel pictures 
of the Ilemiali scliool of the fifteenth century there 
are no designs which are equal in conception and 
breadth of treatment to those which ware worked 
out in tflpastty. and I believe that Bome of the veiy 
best Northern artists spent the greater part of their 
time in designing for this art. Eo^ van der 
l\eyden of tlie Cologne school is named as having 
done much in tJiis way; under the gallery of the 
great hall at Hampton Court hangs a piece whicli I 
suppusu IS by him, and which at any rate is, taking 
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it idtogethei, the finest ijicca I have eecn. There is 
quite ft 8ch«il of tiipcatTj' in the place, by the way: 
the withdrawing roere or eolar at the end of the hoU 
is bung with tapestries, but little iiderior to the first 
mentioned and jjerhaps a little later, bat unluckily, 
unlike it, much obscured by tho dirt of ccuturica 
(not faded, only dirty), while the main walls of tlie 
great hall itself are hiuJg with work of a later date, 
say about I 58fl. You may beat your tost* by com¬ 
paring these later works (very fine of their kind) 
with the earlier, nod seeing which you like best I 
will not try to influence you oa this matter, but 
will only say that the boidera of this later tapestry 
adinirablj aJtilftil pitiOea of eitticutifMi. 

Perhaps you will tliink I have Bwd too much 
about an art that has practically perished; but ns 
thore is nothing whotever to prevent us from re- 
riving it if we please, since the torimique of it is 
easy to tlio lost degree, so also it seems to me tliat 
in the better days of art the exaltation of cerUun 
parts of n craft into tlie region of the higher arts 
■was both a necessary consequeoce of the excellence 
of tlie craft 08 a whole, and in return kept up tlint 
eiccUenca to ito due pitch by example; the magni¬ 
ficent woven pictures of the fifteenth and sixteenth 

centuries were the natural result of the pleasure and 
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aldU that were exercised in the art of weaving in 
every viUage and hotneatead, at the auiie time that 
tliey were an eucourogemeat to the humbler brother 
of the craft to persevere ui doing Ida best 

I have now to Bpeah of a craft which I daresay 
aoiiic of you will think a lossar art indeed, but wliich 
nevertheless wa cannot help oonsiderii^ if we are 
to trouble ourselves at all nbout the art of wtaiviiig. 
Tills is tlic dyer's cmft: of which t must say that 
no craft has been so oppressed by the philistinism of 
false commerce, or by the ignorance of the public as 
to their real wants; which oppression is of very late 
date, and belongs ahnost wholly to our own dajn. 

I should very much like to be able to tdl you 
the whole story of this ancient cmft, but time fgHw 
me to give you more than tlie vnry barest outline 
of it. 

Tlie ancient Hgj-ptians knew well the niceties of 
the art. I myself have dyed wool red by the self¬ 
same process that the Mosaical djnre used ; and 
from the remotest tmea the wliole art was thoroughly, 
understood in Indio. If tOHhiy I want for my own 
use some of the red dye above alluded to, I must 
send to Aigolis or Achonmnia for it; and Pliny 
would have been t^uite at home in the dyc-houjse of 
Tintoretto's father (or master;; no change at oU 
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befell tlie art either m tlie East or Uie North till 
after the discovery of America j this gave the dyers 
one new matenal in itself goodj and one that was 
doubtful or bad. The good one wna the new insect 
dye, cochineal, which at liist was used only for dye* 
Lug crimson {or bluish red), and for this use cast- 
tnto the shade tlie older red insect dye above alluded 
to, called by the classical peoples coccus, and by the 
Arabs Al kerrocs. The bad new material was log¬ 
wood, so fugitive a dye aa to be quite worthless as 
a colour by itself (as it was at first used), and to my 
min d of very little use otherwise. No other ntto 
dye-stuff of importance was found in America, 
although the discoverers came across such nhiiiid- 
once of red-dyeing wood growing there that n huge 
country of South America has thence token its name 
uf Brazil. 

The next change hapijcned about IfiSO, wlien a 
Gexman discovered nccidctitally tow to dye scarlet 
with cochineal on a tin basis, therelry putting the 
old dye, henues, almost wdioUy out of oommenx- 
Next, in the Inst years of the eighteenth century, a 
worthless blue was invented (which 1 don't name, to 
avoid confusion in this brief sketch). About the 
S(une time u ratlicr valuable yelliow dye (quercitron 
bark) was intmluced from America. Next, in IfilO, 
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chcmicfll sciesoe, wliich by tMa tune had got faidy 
on ita legs, began to busy itself abont the dyer’s 
craft, and dUcovered how to dyo with Ptussian blue, 
a colour which, as a pigment, had been discovered 
about dghty years before ] this discovery was rather 
harmful than otherwise to niy mind, but w'as cer¬ 
tainly an important one, since befora that time there 
was but one dyciiig drug tliat oonld give a blue 
colour capable of standing a week of diffused day- 
Kght even,—indigo to wit, whether it was produced 
from tropic.'i] or aub-tropical plants, or from our 
N^otthem plant, woa<I. 

Now tliese novelties, the sum of which amotints 
to very little, are all that make any difference 
botwoen the practice of dyeii^ under Kameses the 
tlreat and under Qnecn Victoria, till about twenty 
years ago; about that time a series of the most 
wonderful discoveries were made by the cbeiubts; 
discoveries which did the utmost credit to their 
skill, patience, and oipacity for sciautific researuh, 
and wliich, from a so-called commercial point of 
view, have been of the greatest importance; for 
they have, as the phrase goea, revoluLionised the art 
of dyeing. Hm dye stuffs discovered by the inde- 
Gstigable genius of sdentiffc dtemists, which every 
one has heard of tmder the name of aniline colours. 
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mid which are the product of coal-tar, arc brighter 
imd strouger in colour than tlie old dyes, dieaper 
(much cheaper) in price* and, wliich is of coui^e of 
tlie lost impertauco to the dyer, Uifinitoly easier to 
use. No wonder, tiierofore, that they luive almost 
altogether aupplontod the older dyes* except in a few 
cuflca! aurely the invention seems ft splondid one I 
Well, it ia only nianed by one fact, that being 
an invention for the beoefit of an art whose vei^' 
existence depends upon its producing beauty, it is 
on tlie rood, and far advanced on it, towards destroy¬ 
ing all beauty in the ort. The Pact is, tliat every 
one of these colonrs ifl liideoiia in itaelfi whereas all 
the old dyca are in thotwselves beautiful ooiouns— 
only extreme perv^eraity oouM make im ugly colour 
out of tlieiiL Under tliiac oircunistamiea it mnst, I 
suppose, be couiddered a negative virtue in the new 
dyes, that they are as fugitive as the older ones ure 
stable; but even on that head 1 vnli aat you to 
note ono thing that cuudeniuB them finally, that 
whereas the old dyes when fading, as all colours wiU 
do more or leas, Himply gradually changetl mto palvr 
tints of tliC same colour, and were not iinplofLsant 
look on, the fading of tlie new dyes is a change inCfp 
all kinds of abominable and Uvid Ime^ I mention 
this because otherwise it might be thought that a 
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Ilian mth an artistic eye fbr coloni miglst m liletid 
the hideous bat bright anlliaG colours m to produce 
at least eoiDcthing tolerable; indeed, this is not 
uulroqucntly attempted to-day, but with siuall 
Buccese^ partly from the reason above iiieationed:^ 
partly beeauae the lines so produced by " messiog 
about ” os I should coll it, Iiave none of the 
or character which the simpler dmg gives naturally • 
all nrtdsts will undemtaud what I ine4in by this. 

In short, this ia what it comes to, that it would 
be better for ue, if we camnot hgyIyo the now alinoat 
lost art of dyeing, to content oun^ves with wearing 
our cloths of the natural colour of the fibre, or to 
buy them coloured by less civilised people thoii 
(uireclvc& 

XoW| really evmi if you think tins art of dyeing 
as contemptible os Pliny did, you must admit that 
this is a curioua state of things, and wortJi while 
considering, even by a ijhilosophcr. It is most true 
that the chemists of cur day Imve made discoveries 
almost past belief for tlieir wonder; they have given 
us a set of colours which has mode a new thing of 
the dyer's craft; coramercial enterprise baa eagerly 
seirod on the gift, and yet, unless all art is to dis¬ 
appear from OUT woven stuffs, wc must turn round 
and utterly and simply reject it. AVe muat relegate 
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tJiesc new dyra to a mufieuia of sciuntiBc onrioaitks, 
aud for ottf practico go leckj, if not to Uie dft)'a of 
the Phareolw, yet ot least to those of Tintoret 
I say 1 invite yom to conaidor tliiSi bectnuw it is 
ft typo of tlie oppnsasion nnder wliich tlie lesser orte 
arc flaffuriug at the present day. 

The art of dyeing lends me natiirtUly to the 
Itmoble but useful art of printing on cloth; teally 
a very ancient art, since it is not essential to it tlial 
the pattern should be printed i it may be painted 
by hand. Now, the pointing of cloth with real 
dyes was practised from the very earliest liaya in 
India; and, since the E^-ptiana of Pliny’s time 
knew the art well, it is most probable that in that 
litUe-ctian^ug land it was very old also. Indeed 
niany of the minute and elaborate patterns on the 
dresses of Egyptian ujingery impreas me strongly as 
representing what would natiirally be the work of 
dye-painted linen, 

An to the craft among ourselves, it has, as a matter 
of course, suffered griev ously from the tlogtadnticn 
of dyeing, and tins not only from the woracuing of 
the tints botli in beauty and durability, but from a 
more intricate cause. I have said that the older 
dyes were much more diflitrult to use tbaa the 
modem ones. The procmes for getting a raniiy- 
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ixilourcd pattetu on to a piece of ootton^ evea so 
ahoTti a whik btuck as wbea I was a hoy^ were mMy 
and difficolt Aft a rtile^ this is done in fewer hours 
now than it was in days tlien. You may think tins 
a de^rablo ehangOj but^ ojtoept on the score of cheap* 
neas, I can't agree with yon. Tlie nutuml and 
healthy diihctilties of the old processes, all oOHncctcd 
they were with the eudeflYoiir to make the colour 
stable, drove any d^igucr who had an^-thing in him 
to making Ids pattern peculiarly suitable to the 
whole art, and gave a character to it — tiiat ehamc* 
tor w'hich you so easily reci^ise in Indian ptdaia- 
potes^ ot in the faded cnrtaiiis of our grandmotheis' 
time, which still, in spite of many a summer's sun 
and many and many a fittenuona washing, rehim at 
least their reds and hluesL In spite of the rudeness 
or the extrai-agance of these tlungs, we are olway?^ 
attracted towards them, md the chief reasoii k, that 
wo feel at once that there is sometldug about Un- 
designs natural to the craft, tliat they cm he done 
only by the practice of it; a cj^uality whicli, I 
once more repeat, is a nocasaity for all the designs of 
the lesser arts;. But in the comparatively easy way 
in ivhich these cloths are printed tfniajj there are no 
special difficulties to stiuiulute the designer to inven¬ 
tion I ho cm get any doftigu done on his cloth; the 
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printer ^vill rnako no objediona, so long ss the pattern 
ia the right sbe for hh roUeTp and Iios only the dne 
number of eolonrav Tlia reimlt of nU tJbia m oma- 
nient on. the cotton, which might just well have 
been printed or drawn on papar^ and in spite of any 
grace or devemesa in the desigOj it ia found to look 
poor and totno and wiiy, TJiat yoa will see clearly 
enough w^hen some one has had n fanoy to imitate 
some of tlio generQiiE and lerdle pattems that were 
once apedidly dc^ignod for the older cloths: it all 
comes to nothing—^it h duU, hardi imj^mpathetic, 
N'o ; there is nothing for it but the trouble and 
the simplicity of the earlier craft, if you are to have 
an)^ treanty in clothe printing at alh And if not, 
why should we trouble to bnve a pattern of any sort 
on our cotton doths f I for one am dead a^inst 
it, unless the pattern is really beautiful ] It is so 
very worthless if it is not 

As I Lave been speaking about printing on cotton 
dotlifl, I suppose I am bound to say something also 
on the quite modom and very humble, but, as things 
go* useftil art of printing patterns on paper for wall- 
hangings Eut really thero lb not much to be said 
about it, mdess we were comddeiing the ammgafiient 
and formation of its patterns * becaose it is so very 
free from those difficulties tlio meeting and conquer- 
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ing of which give chaincter to the more intricate 
cmfU. I think tlio rual way to ried EuecessfuUy 
wtli dorigning for [^per-haiiguiga is to accept their 
ineckanical natoie frimkly^ to avoid railing into the 
trap of trying to make your paper look as if it were 
painted by hand Here is the place, if anywhere, 
for dots and iimss and hatchings : mt^chanical enrich¬ 
ment is of the fijBt necessity in it. After that yon 
may he os intricate and elaborate in your pattern m 
you pletisc; nay„ tlia more and the more suj'sterionsly 
yoa interweave your aproya and ateois the better 
for your purpose, as the whole tiling has to be pasted 
Hst on a wall, and the cost of all this intricacy wiU but 
come out of your own biaia and hand For the 
rest, the fact that in tins art we are so little helped, 
by beantLTiil and varying material imposes on m 
the necessity for being apecially thoughtful in our 
designs; oveiy one of them must have a distinct 
kieiv in it; some beautiful piece of nature must have 
pressed itself on our notice so forcibly that we ate 
quite full of it, and can, by submitting ourselves to 
the rules of art, express our pleasuna to others, and 
give them some of the keen ddight that we ourselves 
have ML If we cannot do this in soma meosuie 
I lur paper design wiU not be worth much; it will be 
but a makc^lufl expedient for covering a w idl with 
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Of other; suit! if we really csre about art 
wa ahall not p*it up with something or othcrp" but 
flhnll ohoose honest whitewaali ioBteswl, oii which 
son and shatlow play so plesisantlyp if only our room 
Ije woU planned and well shai>ed, and look kindly 
on ii& 

A great if indeed; which lands me at once into 
my nest division of the leaser which for want 
of a better word I w ill call houfie-furtuEhing : 1 say 
it lands me there, because if only our houses were 
built tifl they should be* we should wont such a 
little furniture—and be flo iiappy Lu tliat scauti- 
ne^ Even as it we should at all events take 
ns onr mashu tho less the bett€U: excess of furni¬ 
ture destroys the r^pom of a lazy man, aud k in 
tho way of an industrious one; and beaidoSj if we 
really care for art we shall alwoys feel inclined to 
save on superfluities* that we may have wherewithal 
to spend on works of art 

Simplicity is iJie one thing needful in funiisJiing^ 
of tlint 1 am certain j I mean firet as to quantity, 
and aocondly as to kind and manner of dosign i the 
armngenient of our heUBes ought surely to ejcpreas 
the hind of life we lead, or deairc to 1^; and to 
my mind if there is aD 3 'thiug to lie said in favour of 
that to-day somewhat well-abused English Middle 
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Cluss, it is that, ainidat all the nairo^e^ that is 
mot^ or less justly ebcutged against it, it has a kind 
of ordatly [ntelligence which b not without some 
value; such as it is, such houses ought to be if 
it takes any pains about tliem, os I think it should: 
they should look like port of tlie life of decent 
citbens prepared to give good commonplace rassoiis 
for what they do: for us to set to work to imitate 
the minor vices of the Borgias, or the degraded and 
nightmare whims of the btas& and bankrupt Franch 
ariatocmey of Louis XV/s time, seems to roe merely 
ridiculoas. So I say our fitmituie should be good 
citizen*s furuitnre* solid and well made in work¬ 
manship, and in design should have iiotliing sboul; 
it thut is not easily defensible, uo monstrosities or 
extravagauces* not even of beautyi lest we weary of 
it; as to matters of ccuatruction, it ahould not have 
to dopond on die spcdol skill of a veiy picked 
workmaiij or the euperexceUeuce of his glue, but be 
made on the proper principles of the art of joinery't 
also I think tliat, except for very movable things 
like chaira, it should not be so very light os to be 
nearly iiupoiidembk; it should be made of timber 
rather than wulkmg-stichs. Motuoverp I must needs 
tliink of furniture as of two kindi: one part of it 
being chaiis, dining and working tables, and the 
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like, the necessary work-anlay furniture in shorty 
which ^otild be of coume both well made and well 
proportioned, but simple to the lust degree ■ nay^ if 
its were rough I should like it the better, not tlie 
worse; with work-u-day fumiture like tJiis we 
should among other blessings avoid the terror which 
now too often goea with the tolerably Tegulurly 
reciuring acddeiitB of the week 

But beaides this kmd of fiiniittiTe> there is the 
other kind of what I should call state’'fiirnittiruK 
which I tbink ifl proper even for a citijKU; I mean 
side-boards, cabinets, and tbe like^ which we have 
q^uite 08 much for heauty^s sake as for nso; we need 
not spare omarttent on these, but tony make them 
as elej^t and daliorste as we can witb carving, 
inlaying, or painting; these ore the bloasoma of the 
art of furuitvirs^ as picture-tapestry ia of tbe art of 
weaving: but these also should not be statterod 
about the hoiiae at Imphozard, but should bo use^l 
architecturally to diguiry important chambeis and 
important places in tbenn 

And once more i wliatevor you luive in your 
rooms tliiiik first of the walls; for they ore that 
which makes your house and hotiie ; and if you don't 
iiuike some sacrifice in their favour, yon will find 
your chambers have a kind of makeshift, lod^^g- 
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house look about thoiOt however rich and fiandsouie 
your movables may be. 

Tlie last of t!ie Lesser Arts I have to Slovak of I 
eome to with soma trepidation j but it is so itii- 
portant to one half of the rnoc of civilisad mankind, 
tbe male half, dint I will vcntarQ t mdeed 15pe4ik of 
the art of dress u'itk the more terror because cmli- 
satioii lias settled for us males tJiat art shiill Imve no 
place In our clothe^i mid that we must in tliis 
umtter occupy the unainiablo position of cridcA of 
our botters; ttsbel as 1 am, I how to diat decision, 
tliough I find it difficult to admit that a cldiimey- 
p»t bat or a tail-coat is tlie embodiment of wisdom 
ill dotli^'pliilosopby i aud sometimes in my mote 
sceptical momenta I puzzle myself m tliinkiug 
when I am iudooiis, I ahuiild wear two coats, une 
with a back aud no fn.piit^ and the otlier with u 
front and m> buck: however, I have not near enough 
courage even Lo suggest a rebellion against tJtese 
stem BartorkI law^s ; and after all one con slip into 
aud out of the queer tilings with great ease, and that 
being the ctnsc;, it is far mote imiKiiiaut to me what 
otlier people wear than what 1 wean so tliat I 
ask leave l>e an hTesponsible critic for a few 

momenta 
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Now 1 have liTcd througb. at least two ptTiod& 
of femimue drees, without counting flie pitssent one, 
which T pereeive with some tennor ia tresmljling on 
the verge of change: yea^ with terror, becauee for a 
good many yeare paatp in spite of a few 
goneies^ tlie tbesa of ladies in England has been 
highly satisfactory^ and veiy conaohitory for the 
miahaps tluit Imve befollfin tlie lesser arts othei^ 
wise. 

Tndia- the^ circumstances^ boUi for the aake of 
the hopa and Uie warning that may lie in itp 1 will 
venture to call to your memory wliat has befallen 
the oart of dress in mexiem Umes. 

The days of Lorn XV. draw across our path a 
kind of enchanted wood of abotumetions into which 
we need not venture: out of those horrors coatumei 
escaj^te^l into a s^le that was really graceful miid 
simple in the years that came just before the French 
EevolutioiL Wliat this oostumc really was you con 
see as clearly as anywhere in the engravings de¬ 
signed by the q^uaint and fettilE book Ulustiator^ the 
Pole Chodowieseki^ whose works were much imitated 
by our Stotliard Then came a period when dress 
w-as mHueneed by the affectation of imitating the 
art and mcoiiierB of the classical times, which pro¬ 
duced under the First Napoleon a costume chorac- 
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tarised by somewhat of an exaggeration of ^liin 
gracefolnesa amongst other ejrtiraTOgancics ; for which 
afiectatioo^ a dire revenge was lying in wait, the 
result of which, after a doubtful lime between the 
dates of the Battle of Waterloo and tlie aoco$3ic4i of 
Queen Victoria^ was a style which one may call 
that of grim modem respectability i ioto tho middle 
of that period I was bom, and well I remeniler 
its horrors. If yon can get at an Z&mhn 

Mm of about the time of the Queen's visit to Louis 
Philippe, look at the costumes in it; they will give 
you cause for seriona retieetioR: or for an earlier 
example (I think) take up your Oliver with 

Geotge Cmikahank's illustrations, and contemplate 
fju Uie effigy Uiere figared of that insipid person 
Miss Itose Mayiie.^ 

Well, that w'a$ die first period I have seen^ on 
this period gmduaUy crept another* which, at its 
height at least, could not he accused of over-much 
love of respectability: this period wm that of crincH 
line. The ’woodcul^ of John Leech give yon admir¬ 
able ilJnstratioQa of all tlic stages of this penoA 
It conquered soraetlnng from ita predecos^r in that 
on the whole it allowed women bo arremge their 

^ 1 do fl&t nwsMi iBy diaTB^ect tm Didc^iuii &f whcua I Bin * 
hwnbSit iTOiiluppcf. 
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liair naturally and gracefuUy | but in everytliiii|« 
alae mcro blatant vulgarity wm appamatly what it 
aiiEtod ttL I have g)Dod Liopoa that one may aay 
that the cL^iVadation of costume reached its lowest 
depth Lu this oofiltajne of tlie Second Empiie+^ 

This is the stssond ]>8riod of coatmuo tliat 1 have 
seen, and its end briugs us to the lieginnin^ of 
things as they aie; wlien womsti^a dress is or may 
be on the vrliole gtncefal and ecnaible—please uou* 
that I say it 7Hay be — for the moat hopeful Sign of 
the present pcrio<l ia its freedom i in the two pre- 
vbuH periods tliere was no freedom; in that of grim 
respectability a IMy positively under well- 
understood penalties not allowed to dress graceful]j*, 
she could not do it j under Uic reign of ermoline if 
flhe had dressed simply and heautifnlly^—like a lady, 
in short, she would liavo been hooted in the streets; 
but now-a-days, and for years past, a lady may dress 
simply and beautifully and yet not be noticed 
ofl having unytting peculiar or dicatiicnl in her 
co^tumc; IiAtja,Vagancies of fashion Ituve not been 
lacking to us, but no one has been compelled to 
adopt them; eveiy oiic might dress Iitsrsalf m the 

Ini^rAl 1 bq; tiuqi;} thll l^CarE wsa Unluipih 

Uskiiia arc mulUpljiiig tint Udica m ^rbcnnininJ to tT> 
mhctLerr ngUn^ m^J not 1» rnarff ittTMtIVfi tluii beimW' 
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way which her own g»od sense told her suited her 
best. Now tills* ladies, is the first and gieatest 
ncco^Ity of raticmal aud beantifiil coetame, that yon 
should keep your liberty of choice; so I heg yon 
to battle stoutly for itj or we aliall all tumble ioto 
exploded foUiea agahn 

Then next, your only chance of keeping that 
liberty is, to resist the imposition on oostuine of 
unnatural monstrosities. Gannents should veil the 
human form, and neither caricature it, nor obliterate 
its linefl: thu body should be draped, and neither 
sewn up in a snek, nor stuck in tlic middle of a box ^ 
drapcTyj propedy luonaged, is not a dead tiling, but 
a living one, expressivo of the endless beauty of 
tuotion * and if this be lost^ half the pleasure of the 
eyes in coounou life is lost. You must sifficmlly 
boar liiia in mind, because the fashionable uiillinor 
has chiefly one ond in view, bow to hide and degrade 
the human body in the most expeasivo numnen 
She (or he) would see no beauty in the Venus of 
:Milo I she (or he) looks upon you m scaJIblds on 
which to liang a bundle of cheap rags, which can be 
sold dear under tlie name of a drosi^ Now, ludiesji 
if you do not fesiat this to tlie bitter end, oostnnie 
is ruined again, and all we males me rendered 
mexpreaaibly unhappy. So 1 beg of you fervently 
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du not allow your^vea to be upholstered like jirm- 
diaira, but diape yourselves like woiueiL 

Lastly^ and this is ttjaUj part of the sanio oounseb 
resist change for die sake of change 5 this is the 
very bane of all the arts^ 1 say resist this stupidity^ 
and the care of di«s8 duly Buhordhiatol to other 
duties^ is a serious duty to you; but if you do not 
Ksaist iti the care of diesa becomes a friTolons waste 
of time* It follow^ from the admieaion of tliia 
iidvioo, that you should insist on ItuvLug rooteriaLs 
for your drosses that are excellent of their kindj and 
beautiful of their kind> and that when you have ci 
dress of even luodjeiutely costly matermh, you won't 
be in a hurry to see the end of itu Tliia is a thing 
too wlikh will help ua weaveiSf body mid soul^ and 
in a due and natural way: net like the too good- 
natured way of my Lady EectiYei who wants you to 
wear stiff alpaca, so tliat the Bmdfortl capitalists 
may not have to chungjo their mochioeiy. I can't 
agree to that * if they imli weave ugly clotlip let 
them take die consequencea. 

But one good thing bi^ds another^ and moat 
assuredly a fiteadmeas in fashion, when a good 
foaliiou has been attained to, and a love of beautiful 
things for their own sakes and not because tJiey sto 
novidtieflp. is both human, reasonablop and d^’ilised. 
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and will help ths maker of wares, lOBster and 
man, and give them also timo to think of beautiful 
things^ and thus to taise tlieir lives to a higher 
level 

Tliufl I have named a certain number of the 
lesser arts, which I unigt ask you to take os repre- 
senting the whole mass of them: now all these arts, 
aince they at all events make a show' of life, one 
may suppose civOisatioTi cosisiderB dcSHahlOi if not 
ueceasary; but if they are to go on existii^ and to 
occupy in one way or other tlie Uvea of millions of 
men, it seems to me that their life should be reali 
that tlie necessity for them should be felt by tliose 
tliat allow them to be carried on; for surely wasted 
labour is a heavy burden for tlie world tc bear. 

I have sfliil that, on the other hand, 1 am really 
to accept the conclnsion dial those arts aie vain and 
should not be curried on at all j that we should do 
nothing tliat we can help doing beyond wliat is 
barely aecessar}' to keep ourselves alive, that w^e 
may contemplate the mystery of life, and be ready 
to accept the mystery of deaUu Yes, that might be 
agreed to, if the world woold; but, you see, it will 
not: man's life is too compleXp too unmanageable at 
the hands of any unit of the race for such a con¬ 
clusion to be come to, escept by a very few, bettor 
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it nMiy be wone-4han theii feUo^ra; and 
ev«n th«y will be driven to it by noting the 
oontrnst between thdr aapiralioM and the busy and 
inconsistent lives of other men, 1 mean, if most 
men Uved xenaaiiahly. and with justice to their 
fellows, no men wonld be drawn towards asceticism. 
No, the lesser arts of life must bo practised, that 
is dear. It only Temains therefore for us to deter¬ 
mine whether they shatt but minister to our matonal 
newK raceivine atimuliiiB and no help ftom a 
cravings of our souls, or wbether they abnU rea y 
form part of onr lives material and spiritual, and 
be so helpM and natural, Oiot even the sternest 
pldlosopher may look upon them kindly and feel 
helped by them. 

Is it possible that civilisation can determine to 
bnitoliae the crafts of life by entring tliam oft from 
the intellBciniil part of ns ? Surdy not in the long 
nm j and yet I know tliat the progress of the race 
frum barbarism to civilisation has hitherto had a 
tendency to make our lives more end more comples i 
to make os more dependent one upon the other, and 
to destroy individuality, which is the breath of Ufe 
to art? but swiftly and without check os this 
tondoncy has grown, I know 1 cannot be alone in 
doubting if it has been an iminixed good to us. or 
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in believing that a cliango will come, periiaps alter 
some great disaster has chilled us into pausings and 
so given im time for reflection: anyhow, in some 
way or other, I believe tlie <lay is not so far distant 
when the best of men will set to work ttyh»g h? 
aimplify life on a new basis — wheti tho otganisa- 
titm of labour will mean something else limn the 
straggle of the strong to use each one to his best 
advantoge the nccessitica and miseries ef the weak. 

Meanwhile 1 believe that it will speed tire eoming 
of that day if we do but look open-oyeil at art and 
with dll sincerity; 1 want an end of believing that 
We belie’i'B in art-lx^esj 1 want tlio democnicy of 
the ana established; I witot cvety one to think for 
himself about them, and not to take thiuga for 
granted from hearsay ; every man to do what he 
thinks rights not in anarchical fashion, but feeling 
that he is responsible to his fellows for what be 
feels, thinks, and has determined. 

In these lesser arte every one should say: I havo 
such or such an ornamental matter, not because 
1 am told to like it. but bccauBa 1 like it myself, 
and I will have nothing that I don't like ^nothing; 
and I can give you my reasoiiH for rejecting thw, 
and accepting that, and am ready to abide by tliem, 
and to take tlie wmsequeiiices of my being right or 
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WTODgi Of COTIRO Such independence tnuflt BpriDg 
from knowledgOp not from ignomnce, and yon tnay bo 
sojfG that tills kind of indapsndence would be far 
frodi destroying the respect due to the higher 
intellects that Imy tlicimclves the urta j on tlio 
controiyp it would make tliat respect the stronger, 
since tliose who had themselires got to think 
seriously about the arts would tinderstand the 
liCttet what difficuldea beset the greatest man in 
their struggles to e,tpres$ wliat is in them. Any* 
how, if tliia intelligent, eympatlicric, and serious 
independence of thought about the arts does not 
become general mnong cultivated men (and aU men 
ought to be cultivated) it b a matter of csourse that 
the pmetiee of the aits must fall into the hands of 
a degraded and despised claj^, degraded and despised 
at least as fiir ag its daily work goes; that is to say+ 
the greater part of its waking houin, 

Siirdy Ihb is a serious danger to our politioil and 
social advancementp to our culti^'ation, to our civilisa- 
tinu , in short i surely ive can none of its be content 
to accept the lesponsibility of creatiug such a class 
of pariahs, or to sit quiet under the burden of its 
existence, if it exist at prcseuti os indbed it doesi 
Tlierufore I ask you to apply the retuedy of 
refuang to be ign&mnt and ncge-led about the artsi 
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I ask jou to learn wkat you want and to ask for It; 
in which case jon will botla get it and trill breed 
intelligent and worthy for the common weal; 

defender of society, frieada for yonreelvos. 

Is not thi^ worth doing ? It will add to the 
tionbleg of life. Huy bo; I ivill not say nay. Yet 
eozisidcT after all that the life of a man is nxore 
troublous than that of a gwine, and the life of a f^e- 
mau than the life of a glare; and take yenr choice 
accordingly. 

ifoteover^ if 1 am right in these nialtersv your 
trouble will be shiftedp not increased: we sliaH take 
pains indeed coaceming things which we eaie about, 
IiEird and bitter puLus maybe, yet with an end in 
view; but the confused^ ulniless, and for ever unre¬ 
warded pains wlncli we now so pleuUftiUy take 
about things we do n&i care about, we shall sweep 
aU that avrayj and $o aludl win calmer rest and 
more atrcniiouSj, less entangled work. 

\Vliat other blessings ore there in life save those 
two,—fearless rest and hof>eftil work ? Tmtibloua a& 
life is, it liaa aurelj" given to each one of ua here 
some times and seasons wheii^ surrounded by simpio 
and beautiful things^ we have really fdt at reatj 
when the earth and all its plenteous growth, and 
the tokens of the varied life of men, and tlie very 
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eIlJ and waste of air above have seemed all to 
oooapire toother to miilce xis calm and happy, tiot 
slothful but reatfuL Still ofbener belike it haa 
given 03 those other tbucs when at last after many 
a struggle with incongruous hiudmuces our own 
choecn work lias lain before m disentangled from all 
encumbnuices and unrealities, and we have felt that 
nothing could withhold us, not even onrselveSr from 
doing the work we were born to do, and that we 
wtsre men and worthy of life. 

Such rest, and sneb work, I earnestly wish for 
myself and for you* and for all men: to have space 
and freedom to gnlo such rest and such work, b the 
end of pallticft; to learn how best to gain it is the 
end of education;; to Jearu its inmost meaning is the 
end of religion. 
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